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Planning Relief for Forest Industries 


At the hearing held by the Timber Conservation Board in Washington last week, Wilson 


Compton was invited to present a picture of the lumber industry as a whole. [See report of 


hearing beginning on page 26.] In his presentation he offered some constructive suggestions for 


temporary relief and for permanent correctives, as follows: 


TEMPORARY RELIEF 


There are, I believe, important means of temporary relief 
which will permit the more deliberate development of perma- 
nent and fundamental correctives. These are either wholly 
within the discretion of the Government or can be substan- 
tially encouraged and promoted by public co-operation. Among 


practical relief measures, I submit the following: 


Withdrawal of Government Timber 


With due regard for existing dependent operations the pres- 
ent withdrawal from further development of Government- 
vwened timber in the national forests—as has been done in 
recent executive order—and in the unreserved public lands, 
particularly the reverted Oregon and California railroad grant 
lands; and in so far as its trusteeship will permit, the timber 
in the Indian reservations. 


Moratorium on Timber Cutting Requirements 


An emergency “moratorium” on annual timber-cutting re- 
quirements, on application of any manufacturer who is under 
contract to cut Government-owned or Indian timber. 


Surveys and Production Quotas 


Periodic survey, report and publication of (a) Lumber Pro- 
duction, (b) Condition of Inventories, and (c) Prospective 
Lumber Consumption; and Recommended as an aid to the 
lumber industry in keeping supply and demand in reasonable 


balance, 


Trade Agreements to Control Production 


Sanction to reasonable trade agreements for putting lumber 
production under control, subject to supervision of a suitable 
present agency of the Government or of some special Federal 
commission; and for this purpose additional legislation if it is 
necessary. There must be greater freedom of self-government 
in the lumber industry. Self-government to be effective must 
be through collective action. 


Timber Supply and Timber Needs 


\ frank publie declaration that there is no reason to believe 
that there will be a “timber famine” or “timber shortage” in 
the sense of a lack of ample national lumber supply; that if 
continued, the decline in commercial wood uses and hence in 
timber values will destroy the economic incentives to forest 
conservation; and that the serious public problem is one not of 
lumber supply but, as in the case of agriculture, of maintain- 
ing the sources of profitable industry and [Turn to page 29] 


PERMANENT CORRECTIVES 


\s permanent remedies of the causes, as distinguished from 
the symptoms, of over-production in the forest industries may 
I submit the following proposals for your consideration: 


Yield Tax 


The substitution, by the principal individual timber States, 
for the present annual property tax on standing timber, of a 
system of equivalent yield taxes on timber at time of cutting: 
possibly with the Government if and where necessary, and with 
the aid of receipts from national forest sales, acting as the 
“banker” to enable States and counties to meet present fiscal 
needs. 


Donation of Timber Lands Reserving Cutting Rights 


A system of land exchanges with the Federal Government 
under the authority of present law supplemented if necessary 
by additional legislation whereby private owners may at their 
option donate timber lands to the Government, reserving tim- 
ber-cutting rights under reasonable restrictions. To be effective 
as a means of relieving the pressure for premature liquidation 
due to heavy present and prospective taxes and maintenance 
costs, this should be accomplished in collaboration with the 
principal timber States, especially with respect to the taxation 
of reserved timber-cutting rights. This has great possibilities 
of benefit both public and private. 


Mergers 


In the interest of economy, stabilization and diversification 
of production and distribution of forest products, of sustained- 
vield operation, and of permanent productive use of forest 
lands, the encouragement of large unit ope rations, especially 
for timber ownership and manufacture in the West; and for 
assembly and distribution of forest products in the South. 


Sustained Yield Forest Management 

A deliberate Federal timber purchase and sales policy which 
will give mavimum encouragement to “sustained yield” man- 
agement of privately owned timber lands; and which, so far 
as is consistent with such policy and until there is a public 
need for additional forest products, will hold in reserve the 
Government-owned timber as originally contemplated in the 
establishment of the national forest reserves. 


"Pure Lumber" Law 


Federal legislation comparable to the “pure-food” laws 
which would require lumber shipped in interstate commerce to 
be graded and identified in accordance with [Turn to page 29] 
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If YOU Believe 
in Finer Homes 


This fact should carry considerable 
weight with you. Plywood paneling is 
the accepted interior finish in the finest 
and most expensive homes and buildings 
and yet it is well within the reach of the 
average home builder. A home need not 
be pretentious to enjoy the touch of rich- 
ness imparted by this most beautiful of 


all interior finishing materials. 


If you are earnest in your desire for 
finer homes in your community, explain 
the purpose of plywood paneling to home 
builders. Use our service for suggestions 
regarding suitable woods for various types 
of rooms, estimating costs and other de- 
tails relevant to plywood paneling. Write 


us, explaining your requirements. 
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If the home is to continue as 
the greatest and most valua- 
ble institution in American 
life, it is your duty, as a dis- 
tributor of the materials used 
in home construction, to see 
that the home builder is given 
every opportunity to select 
the best. To promote living 
WITHIN THE HOME, help him 
make the interior more liv- 
able. Your business is an im- 
portant factor in making 
home life delightfully inter- 
esting and attractive to every 


member of a family. 
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Pay You Full Profit 


You are in intimate contact with architects, speculative 
builders, and home owners. Do you sell them just raw 
building material, such as lime, lumber, etc., or in addi- 
tion, do you sell them fabricated building equipment 
they want, such as 


KITCHEN MAID 
Built In Kitchen Units 


The makers of Kitchen Maid, originators of the unit 
idea, are supplying more and more equipment, and you 
are just the man to sell it. These famous units—modern 
as the airplane—made by cabinet makers, come in units 
for every size and type of kitchen. They can be used 
singly or in various unit combinations to fit any space. 
Various finishes meet every decorative requirement. 
Write for the Kitchen Maid catalogue and information 
on this big profit line. 
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Establishing Correct 
Standards of Home 
Construction 


WELL-BUILT home is an excel- 
A lent recommendation for lumber, 
it is a good investment for the 
owner and a reliable security for the 
When 


a structure satisfies these three vitally 


lender when pledged for a loan. 


interested parties each is likely to bear 
valuable testimony in behalf of wood 
construction. The opposite is true of 
poor construction; it discredits the ma- 
terial from which is is built, its upkeep 
imposes an early and perpetual burden 
upon the owner and it is not acceptable 
to lenders as security for a loan. 

Since loans are frequently involved 
in the financing of home construction, 
and since repayment often is extended 
over many years, it is a matter of im- 
portance to the that a home 
pledged as security for his loan shall 
continue to be ample. In fact, the pros- 
pective lender's interest has been in- 


lender 


creasingly shown in his insistence upon 
proper construction. If careless 
struction becomes the rule in any com- 
munity the basis for loans is destroyed 
and the building of homes must lan- 
guish. 


con- 


The principles of correct frame con- 
struction are understood and practiced 
by good carpenters, and no considera- 
tions of mere cheapness can justify a 
Good construc- 
tion is always worth its cost and poor 
construction never is. 


departure from them. 


Poor construc- 
tion soon manifests itself in the need 
of expenditures for repairs and upkeep 
exceeding the difference in cost be- 
tween good and inferior construction. 
Skimping in construction may be evi- 
denced by difficulty in heating, involv- 
ing heavy expenditures for fuel. It 
may inflict discomforts upon occupants 
that can not be prevented by any ex- 
penditure. 

Standards of construction, like other 
standards of business, are a matter of 
concern to manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of lumber as well as to home own- 
ers, building and loan associations and 
other financing agencies. Happily, this 
interest of the lumber industry is be- 
ing shown in various effective ways. 
Retail lumbermen as individuals and 
in their organized capacity have sup- 
plied “certificates of quality” for homes 
for which they have furnished the ma- 
terials. Building and loan associations 
have outlined standards which they 
have insisted upon when they have 
financed construction. 

In all movements designed to pro- 
mote better construction, particularly 
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of homes, the lumber industry may 
properly participate. It is unfortunate 
that movements of this kind so often 
begin late, after inferior construction 
practices have imposed handicaps upon 
home building that extraordinary effort 
is required to overcome. As the retail 
lumberman comes most directly ‘into 
contact with builders and owners, he 
is in an especially favorable situation 
to inculcate sound principles of home 
building, and in doing so he advances 
his own interests sufficiently to justify 
any effort he may put forth. 





Attacking the Industry's 
Major Problem — 


Overproduction 


XTIENDING over many years lum- 
F ber manufacturers, associated re- 
gionally and affiliated nationally, 

diligently means and 
methods of achieving a balance be- 
tween lumber production and lumber 
demand. The fact is well known within 
the industry that there has not been a 
time in decades when the productive 
capacity of the sawmills of the country 
was not large enough to glut the dis- 
tributing and consuming market if con- 
ditions at any moment favored or en- 
couraged full and continuous 
tion. 

One of the ironies of the situation in 
which the lumber industry has been 
for several decades has been that the 
public has been led to believe that there 
was something like a “lumber trust” 
which was able at the behest of cen- 
tralized authority to limit production 
and fix prices. Also at the same time 
that lumbermen were helpless to con- 
trol output and lumber was 
available in superabundance at ruinous 
prices, the public was made to believe 
that there was a scarcity, that the 
forests of America were being ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

Forces over which lumbermen have 
not had and can not hope to have com- 
plete control have brought the manu- 
facturing branch of the lumber in- 
dustry to a stage where it was felt that 
the only prospect of relief was in pre- 
senting the case to the public with a 
view to enlisting its aid or sanction 
in measures that may work to the bene- 
fit of the lumber industry without in- 
jury to the public interest. In response 


have sought 


opera- 


while 


to appeals from lumbermen, President 
Hoover appointed a Timber Conserva- 
tion Board, whose function is to inves- 
tigate the situation, make a finding of 
facts and present a program that shall 
be acceptable and practicable at the 
same time that it offers permanent re- 
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lief from the distress that has 
afflicted the lumber industry. 

On the front page of this paper and 
elsewhere in its pages will be found 
statements of competent spokesmen of 
the industry made before the board jp 
response to its request. If these state. 
ments were not perfectly frank they 
would fall short of the requirements of 
the occasion. On the 


so long 


other hand, 
there is no reason for overdrawing the 
picture, if such a thing were possible: 
for the truth is ample. Evidence and 
statements have been given and made 
by persons long connected with the 
industry who have been in strategic 
positions for familiarizing themselves 
with the facts. Nobody, it is believed, 
can doubt the competency of the wit- 
nesses or the relevancy of the evidence, 

While the testimony presented to the 
conservation primarily de- 
signed for the guidance of that body in 
making its decisions and recommenda- 
tions, there is much in it of vast in- 
terest and importance to lumbermen in 
all branches of the industry. The prob- 
lems to be solved are not only nu- 
merous and complicated, but their so- 
lution is of vital moment to lumbermen 
of all classes. Not lumber manufac- 
turers alone are concerned; but dis- 
tributers, fabricators and users as well. 


board is 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that as an 
outcome of the hearing lumbermen of 
all classes will more clearly realize 
their community of interest in putting 
the industry on a solid foundation. 


” . 
Exemplifying Good Taste 
+ 
In Home Interior 
. * . 
Finishing 

is axiomatic that success lies in 
demonstrating the beauty, utility, 
convenience and appropriateness of the 
article or commodity offered to the 
buyer. It is with wood as with most 
other materials; fabricating and finish- 
ing are essential preliminary steps in 
its preparation for use. Though wood 
in its natural form and condition pos- 
sesses both beauty and utility of high 
order, both can be and commonly are 
greatly enhanced by the skill of the de- 
signer and the handicraft of the artisan. 
Wood often suffers in public esteem 
because it is offered in crude, unfin- 
ished form to persons who are unable 
to visualize it in its carved, turned, 

shaped, polished and finished form. 
Wood commonly is sold as a raw 
material to persons who expect to use 
and enjoy it in a finished form, and tt 
is sold in competition with materials 


|S TERMS of modern salesmanship 
it 
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that for obvious reasons the buyer 
never sees in their crude state; and 
wood has suffered as a consequence. It 
is believed that the incre asing fre- 
quency with which wood is exhibited 
in its final ultimate form and use indi- 
cates a trend in methods of salesman- 
ship that holds great promise for the 
lumber and woodworking industry. It 
is believed that wood’s adaptability to 
this type of promotion offers almost 
unlimited opportunities to alert and 


enterprising salesmen. 
There have been many kinds of 
demonstrations in which wood has 


heen a major factor, but so far as 
known at this time the first “Correct 
Home Interior Exhibition” ever staged 
is that instituted by co-onerating 
sroups in Grand Rapids, Mich., as re- 
lated elsewhere in this paper. It is 
claimed for this exhibit that it is “the 
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most complete exhibition of its kind in 
the United States.” The exhibit, which 
is in a large department store, will be 
maintained indefinitely, but it is under- 
stood that changes may be made from 
time to time in the details. 

A fact to be emphasized in connec- 
tion with this exhibit is that interior 
woodwork is shown to contribute as 
much to the “atmosphere” of the rooms 
as does the furniture itself. There can 
be good taste and bad taste in the 
choice of interior woodwork as there 
can be in the selection of furniture. 
This is the major theme of the exhibit, 
which, as is indicated by the name 
given to it, is designed to show what is 
correct in finish and thus to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of harmony in 
mode and pattern of interiors. 

The Grand Rapids exhibit demon- 
strates another fact that deserves em- 


23 
phasis. It is that wood sales promo- 
tion in some of its aspects can hardly 
be successful and effective without co- 
operation between the various factors 
in the trade. In their advance from the 
sawmill to the ultimate user wood 
products move through many channels 
and the volume moved as well as the 
profit realized is determined by the de- 
gree of co-ordination of effort in fab- 
rication and merchandising. However 
much of enterprise and energy there 
may be at one stage, unless all factors 
work together in promoting the sale 
and use of wood and wood products, 
there will be much waste of energy as 
well as frequent disappointment and 
failure. The groups at Grand Rapids 
have presented an example of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination that should sug- 
gest others that will prove equally as 
effective. 





Orders Timber Sales from Re- 
vested Lands Discontinued 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHinctTon, D. C., June 16.—Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur has approved orders for 
the discontinuance of the sale of timber from 
the “revested Oregon and California lands,” 
and the discontinuance of the sale of timber 
from Indian lands except where local situations 
make it imperative. 

These “revested” lands in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, the announcement of Secretary Wilbur 
says, “are the alternate sections in those tim- 
bered areas which contribute most heavily to 
the commercial timber supply, once assigned to 
the railroads and later returned to the Govern- 
ment.” 

Continuing, the announcement says: 

The intention of the order with relation 
to Indian land is to discontinue sales except 
where particular circumstances interfere or 
where the interests of the Indians will suffer. 

The formal orders were issued by Commis- 
ioner Charles C. Moore of the general land 
fice and Commissioner Charles J. Rhoads of 
the Indian Service. Their action follows 
suggestions made by the Timber Conserva- 
tion Board. 

The lumber industry is at present over 
produced. The present action is in conform- 
ity with the policy already laid down by the 
President to curtail the cutting of timber in 
public ownership until such time as there 
is a renewed demand for lumber. 

One of the suggestions advanced by Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
outlining to the Timber Conservation Board the 
situation of the lumber industry in general, was 


that the Government as an emergency measure 
discontinue sales of timber from the revested 
railroad lands, and the sale of Indian timber 
where the latter could be done without damage 
to the interests of the Indian owners. 

Some time ago the President issued an ex- 
ecutive order curtailing sharply timber sales 
from national forest lands. Secretary Wilbur’s 
order is in line with this policy, which is de- 
signed to assist the lumber industry in the 
present grave emergency. 





Babson Says Worst 
Is Over 


Irrespective of what happens to 
the stock market in the next year, 
I am willing to stake my reputa- 
tion, based on 30 years’ experience 
(1) that business has seen its 
worst; (2) that, although the 
change will be slow it will be in 
the right direction: and (3) that 
within a reasonable time this coun- 
try will again enter a period of 
marked prosperity. In short, statis- 
tics today point to another period 
of prosperity, the same as they 
three years ago pointed to the pres- 
ent period of depression. Tell 
your merchants that now is the 
time to advertise.—Roger Babson. 





Sales Gain to 93 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_ WasHINGTON, D. C., June 
for the week ended June 13 reported to the N 
duction aggregating 208,974,000 feet, 


18.—Five-hundred and sixty softwood mills of seven associations 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
shipments, 


Association pro- 


201,089,000 feet, and orders, 194,034,000 feet. 


The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine 


Western Pine Mfrs. Association 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. : 
Northern Pine Mfrs. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. 
North Carolina Pine Association 


I: MINN a ik oe 


Hardwood: 
ekeena” "Manufacturers’ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 


Totals, hardwoods 


0 Cee eT eT re eT 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 


Ns 6.6 ded0'> Oa % Ro os 


er 


ee) 





No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
125 29,250,000 30,345,000 30,681,000 
220 112,702,000 116,148,000 105,748,000 
&& 38,014,000 29,577,000 29,837,000 
7 24 17,571,000 14,629,000 18,258,000 
7 1,248,000 2,781,000 2.892.000 
18 1,702,000 1,322,000 1,252,000 
78 5,487,000 6,287,000 5,366,000 
560 pempnogee 201, 089,000 194,034,000 
196 16,426,000 17,319,000 15,766,000 
18 2,327,000 ,552,000 1,121,000 
“es 214 18,753 000 18,871,000 16, 887 000 


. . 
Appointed Chief of Lumber 
. . . 
Division 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHinGrton, D. C., June 17.—The appoint- 
ment of Leighton H. Peebles, of New York 
City, formerly of Parker, Peebles & Co., large 
exporting and importing firm, as chief of the 
lumber division of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, Department of Commerce, 
was announced today by W. L. Cooper, director 
of the bureau. 

Mr. Peebles has had an extensive experience 
as a construction engineer and administrative 
and business experience in foreign trade over 
many years; he has had close knowledge of 
the lumber trade, both from the construction 
and business point of view. One of the largest 
construction enterprises in which he has en- 
gaged was the erection of a complete wooden 
city at the U. S. nitrate plant No. 1, Shef- 
field, Ala., which necessitated the use of mil- 
lions of feet of lumber, as well as the construc- 
tion of physical plants necessary to the proper 
functioning of a small city. 

In 1918 he joined one of the largest far 
eastern trading companies in New York, en- 
gaged in shipping Japanese squares and tim- 


ber to Japan and other countries. In 1919 
he was made general manager of the com- 
pany, and two years later a partner. During 


1921 he traveled extensively in Europe in the 
interest of general trading greg in- 
cluding among countries visited, England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France and Holland. The next 
two years he spent in Manchuria, China, Japan 
and Formosa on the same mission. 

While in Japan he visited the unusual Japan- 
ese Government lumbering industry at Mount 
Ari, which is one of the most industrially com- 
plete in the world. It is here that the fine 
Hinoki timber is cut, which is used extensively 
by the Japanese as interior finishing in their 
houses. 





Announces Effective Date of 
Commercial Shingle Standard 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 18.—The recom- 
mended commercial standard for red cedar 
shingles, under consideration in the industry for 
some time, will become effective on new pro- 
duction July 1. This announcement is made by 
Harry H. Steidle, division of trade standards, 
bureau of standards, following the receipt of 
acceptances from virtually all of the larger 
producers, a number of distributers and many 
consumers, indicating a satisfactory majority 
approval of the commercial standard. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Band Saw to Cut Cedar Strips 


As producers of creosote stained shingles 
for residential construction, we distribute an- 
nually many thousand color decks, or pads, 


which show a range of our standard colors. 

These color decks are made of smoothly 
sawn cedar strips 9 inches x 1% inches x 3/22- 
inch thick, fastened together at one end, so 
that the deck may be opened in fan fashion. 
The matter of securing a uniformity of pro- 
duction of these strips out of suitable cedar 
timber presents a continuous problem for us, 
Up to the present time we have had dimension 
cedar timber shipped to us from the North- 
west, had it kiln dried and sawed for us locally 
by a cabinet shop. The result is a great deal 
of lost motion; waiting for the other fellow 
to keep up with the schedule. 

We would like very much to incorporate in 
our own sample department a type of auto- 
matic band saw, which would enable our sam- 
ple room workmen to clamp a dimension sec- 
tion of this cedar on a feed table and have it 
automatically fed into the kand saw to be cut 
into uniform strips. 

We visualize a combination of a cabinet type 
band saw with an automatic feeding carriage, 


similar to the one we are accustomed to see- 
ing on a hand slicing machine in any high 
grade butcher shop, with the carriage moving 
backward and forward one notch with each 
slice. In order to get uniform production of 
this strip, it is difficult to rely upon a hand 
feeding operation on the average band saw. 
If the block is pushed too fast, the saw de- 
velops a “whip” which results in uneven cut- 
ting, and it is very difficult for the human 


hand to maintain an equalized pressure for the 
length of the saw cut. 

Our thought is that due to your contact with 
manufacturers of woodworking machinery, you 
may possibly be willing to submit our problem 
to the proper parties from whom we may re- 


ceive enlightening information. There is a 
possibility that some such machine is now 
being produced and is available on the mar- 


ket, although a rather thorough search on our 
part has failed to disclose it. At any rate we 
shall be 


pleased to have any helpful sugges- 

tions you may be able to give us.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,644. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from Ohio. 


It is inferred that the machine required will be 
something of special design, though it is pos- 
sible that the work can be done satisfactorily 
by machines already made. To the inquirer 
have been supplied the names and addresses of 
a number of machinery manufacturers that may 
be prepared to supply his requirements. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EbiIrTor. ] 


Lumber Retailers’ Advertising Quota 


We are interested in obtaining figures show- 
ing the amount or percentage of money spent 
by retail lumber stores in advertising. 

We believe that information of this nature 
appeared in a Chicago paper some time ago, 
shewing a comparison of expenditures of va- 
rious retail lumber dealers. 


We shall appreciate whatever information 
you may be able to send us by return mail.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,645. 


[The foregoing inquiry or request is made by 
an advertising agency. 

Some years ago, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
made a survey covering yards in eighteen States 
in all parts of the country which showed that 
the percentage of gross sales used for adver- 
tising varied from % of 1 percent to 2 percent, 
1% percent being the most often mentioned 
amount. 

Last year, the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association sent out a questionnaire 
to its members asking for information regarding 
the annual expenditure for advertising. Results 
of this questionnaire showed that 267 reports 
had been received covering 275 yards. Of these, 
24 reported that during 1929, 3 percent of their 
gross sales was spent for advertising and pro- 


motional work; 39 reported expenditure of 2 
percent for that purpose; 80 dealers reported 
from 1 to 1% percent, while 124 stated that they 
expended only % of 1 percent or less for ad- 
vertising and promotion work. Of the last 
group 45 said they did no advertising or pro- 
motional work and, therefore, no money was 
used for that purpose. A cutting of this report 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
sent to the inquirer. 

The Mountain States’ Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, T. J. Vincent, secretary, Denver, 
Colo., in co-operation with the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University Extension 
Division of the University of Colorado has for 
several years made studies of the costs of opera- 
tion of its members. Reports of the results of 
these studies have been published in the AMeErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and have been reprinted in 
booklet form by the association. Doubtless the 
inquirer can obtain the reports directly from 
the association. 

The Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
of Harvard University, Soldiers Field, Boston, 


lumber and building material dealers for 1996 
1927, 1928, and has published the results of these 
studies in booklet form. 

The Eastern Millwork Burean, William 
Lucas, managing director, 103 Park Avenye 
New York City, has for a number of years com. 
piled data on the cost of operation of retail 
yards in the eastern section of the United 
States. Reports published in this paper have not 
shown the amounts expended for advertising, 
but it is possible that the bureau itself has this 
information in its files. 

The reports of the Mountain States’ Lumber 
Dealers’ Association already referred to showed 
that the amount expended for advertising 
ranged from .35 of 1 percent, to .55 of 1 per- 
cent of gross sales. 

The reports of the Harvard Bureau were 
classified in various ways, as were those of the 
Mountain States, so that a statement made re- 
garding the amount expended for advertising 
would have to be taken in connection with the 
group or classification to which it applied in 


Mass., in co-operation with the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. (since merged with the Universal 
as the Universal Atlas Cement Co.), Chicago, 
has made studies of the cost of operations of 


cent.—EpITor. ] 


order to get a proper understanding of it. How- 
ever, it may be said that the expenditures of 
the groups reported on by the Harvard Bureau 
varied from .2 f 


of 1 percent, to .99 of 1 per- 
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In 1866 the Chicago, Rock |airy; two 40-inch gangs; one 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. | double and one single circular 
laid, as an experiment, some |saw; three edgers, two trim- 
2,000 hemlock ties that had |mers, two gang lath machines; 


been saturated with chloride of 
zinc, in the road bed of the 
main line at Englewood, near 
Chicago. A short time ago 
these ties were taken up and 
examined. Some of them were 
in a good state of preservation 


while others were somewhat de- | 


cayed on the surface though 
sound at the center. 
* 7 am 


The drives are coming down 
Grand River in good shape and 
are certain to get out. Rogue 
River is out, Fish Creek nearly 
so and Flat River below Green- 
ville, with water enough be- 
hind the logs to put them in 
Grand River in less than thirty 
days. All are making clean 
drives except about 3,000,000 
feet left in lakes at the head 
of Flat River. 


oa 7 * 


The Clinton Lumber Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, has erected one 
of the finest and most complete 
mills in that section. It was 
designed to take the place of 
the two smaller ones formerly 
used and its capacity is equal 
to both of them. The new mill 
is two stories high, 206x72 feet 
in size, solidly built and attrac- 
tive in appearance, both out- 
side and in. It contains all 
the modern improvements, in- 
cluding five engines with a 
total of 800 horse power, run 
by a double battery of nine 
boilers located in two boiler 
houses, both large, light and 





two bolters and two shingle 
machines, with everything else 
necessary to make a first-class 
saw and shingle mill. <A fea- 
ture of the new mill is the fil- 
ing room. 

* - * 


On the Nemadji River about 
5,000,000 feet of logs have come 
down to the boom, and about 
18,000,000 feet are on the way 
or hung up; namely, 5,000,000 
for Cutler, Gilbert & Pearson, 
hung up on Balsam Creek; 
5,000,000 for A. M. Miller, on 
Black Hoof Creek; 5,000,000 
for Duncan & Gamble on the 
river and 3,000,000 for Peyton 
& Co. on the river. The lum- 
bermen have no fears but that 
all of these logs will come 
down with the first heavy rain. 
On the lake shore logs put into 
the rivers are all in the booms 
and tugs are constantly en- 
gaged in towing them to the 
mills at Superior and Duluth. 
A few rafts have gone to pieces 
in the lake but the logs will 
all be picked up along the 
shores. They are towing logs 
to Superior from points on the 
lake 40 or 50 miles away. 

* * @# 

Roth, Weiss & Hoffman, 
Denver, Colo., have sold out to 
McPhee & McGinnity. 

* @# * 

Forty-eight car loads of lum- 


ber were shipped from Guerne- 
ville, Calif., on May 31. 


From Jan. 1 to June 1 the 
Flint & Pere Marquette Rail- 
way hauled 67,138,720 feet of 
pine logs, requiring 21,841 cars 
for their transportation. These 
logs were distributed at Sag- 
inaw River points and at Flint. 

* ” * 

The Knapp, Stout & Co.’s 
drive on the Menomonie came 
down June 10. It contained 
over 75,000,000 feet of logs and 
required 200 men to handle it. 





* * 7 


We have to chronicle this 
|week the death of one of the 
|oldest lumbermen in Chicago, 
‘and one whose connection with 
|the trade of this city, though 
\it did not date back to the 
‘earliest period of its history, 
‘was long and honorable. Eli 
| Bates, of the firm of Mears, 
|Bates & Co., died at his resi- 
|dence on Monday evening. . . - 
|Mr. Bates was born at Spring- 
‘field, Mass., and at the time 
of his death was in his 75th 
year. He first became con- 
‘nected with the lumber busi- 
iness in 1847 in Milwaukee, 
‘where he met Charles Mears 
|and was employed by him for 
peas years. In 1850 he came 
| to Chicago and on the orga 
ization of the firm of C. Mears 
& Co. was placed in charge of 
\its yard. His eminent ability 
‘and trustworthiness in this 
jean attracted the attention 
lof his employers and a few 
‘years later he was offered an 
interest in the business, the 
\firm being changed to Mears, 
| Bates & Co., which name it has 
\since retained. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Bookings Exceed the Small Production, 
Which May Be Further Reduced 


Southern pine prices have been losing a little ground 
recently, but declines have been held within somewhat nar- 
row limits. Although retailers’ stocks are low, they seem 
determined not to increase them, and are buying very con- 
servatively in small lots. The temporary spurt in buying 
for the new Texas oil fields is considered about over, and 
buying is said to be better north of the Ohio than it is south 
of it, present low prices of southern pine putting it in strong 
competitive position in this territory. Some timbers are 
being bought for large construction projects, but the volume 
is disappointing, while ra:lroads are poor buyers and export 
trade is dull. Production is low, and many manufacturers 
intend to curtail further. The bookings in the week ended 
June 13 exceeded the production by 5 percent, but ship- 
ments almost equalled the bookings, so there was little 
increase in the unfilled. 


North Carolina Pine Trade Slow and Prices Softer; 
Georgia Roofer Market Dull 


North Carolina pine mills find demand slow, but ship- 
ments have recently been ahead of the production, which, 
however, has been making a larger proportion of last year’s 
than that of any other producing group. Some improve- 
ment has been reported in retail yard buying of dimension 
and kiln dried roofers, but the call for shed stock continues 
dull and such items as flooring show softness. High grade 
stock has been meeting stiffer competition from southern 
mills in the export market. Demand from the box makers 
for low grades has declined, and they have been holding 
back shipping instructions, so that prices show a sagging 
tendency. Buying for large public projects, because of 
their nearing completion, is said to have slowed down, but 
railroads have been taking a little lumber. Competition 
for this kind of business has been very keen. 

Georgia air dried roofers continue to sell in only small 
quantities, and mostly for construction work in the South- 
east. The 6-inch are reported to be moving at $10.50, a 
price so low that production is very light. 


Coast Bookings Decline More Than the Production and 
Prices Continue to Weaken 


Although production on the West Coast declined from 
46 percent of capacity in the week ended June 6 to 43% 
percent the week ended June 13, there was a larger decline 
in new business, which fell 6.17 percent below production. 
Reports of identical mills showed a curtailment of about 
+ percent in the cut, while orders fell 7 percent. 

Reports from the West Coast association for May say 
that, for the first month since November, production 
exceeded orders, that unfilled orders declined 19.53 percent, 
and that as a result prices in all markets lost strength. 
One encouraging fact is that mill stocks during May 
declined almost 2 percent. 

Rail bookings gained a little last week, but apparently 
at the expense of prices, for there were further declines in 
the leading items. 

Domestic cargo trade was smaller than in the preceding 
week, apparently because of increases in stocks on the 
Atlantic coast and in southern California. East coast 
stocks are said to have increased from eighty to one hun- 
dred thirty million feet during May, and at the end of May 
the stocks at Los Angeles had reached the level of the pre- 
vious year at the same date. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 23 and 40-41; 


Foreign business did not keep up to the preceding week’s 
level, and the outlook is thought to indicate slow demand 
during the summer. The outbreak of civil wars in China 
will disturb trade with the Orient, while the financial news 
from Europe is far from encouraging, and South American 
countries continue to have difficulties. The export business 
being done is said to be on a firm price basis. 


It is generally expected that from the middle of June to 
the middle of August the production will be much cur- 
tailed, and will probably not amount to more than one-third 
of capacity. If this curtailment were accompanied by an 
increase in demand for fall needs of the farmers, the market 
might regain some of the ground lost. 


Furniture Plants Increase Inquiries for Hardwoods; 
Building Demand a Little Better 


The hardwood market appears to have reached a fair 
degree of stability, with bookings small and production at 
a correspondingly low point. There are indications that 
southern manufacturers intend to curtail production still 
further, in the hope that prices may be strengthened. There 
has meanwhile been an improvement in the inquiry from the 
furniture industry, but most other industrial consumers are 
buying! only from hand to mouth. The last report from the 
maple flooring manufacturers may indicate some improve- 
ment in the building demand, for May orders were 77.2 
percent of those for May of last year, while shipments were 
68.2 and production only 57.1 percent of May, 1930, and at 
the end of the month the stocks were 15.3 percent lower 
than last year’s, with unfilled orders only 7 percent lower. 
Average May values, however, were 31.4 percent lower than 
last year’s. Southern oak is selling fairly well to the floor- 
ing factories. Despite the fact that transatlantic rates are 
to increase July 1, overseas demand has recently been disap- 
pointing to the exporters. m 


Inland Empire Mills Sell Larger Part of Production; Stocks 
of California Uppers Reduced 


Inland Empire production in the week ended June 13 
reached the highest level of the year so far, amounting to 
49 percent of normal. This increase in production was ac- 
companied by one in new business, which amounted to 78% 
percent of the production, compared with 73 percent of the 
preceding week. The bookings slightly exceeded the ship- 
ments. The sales showing is better than would be expected 
from the reports coming from most distributing centers, 
which agree in saying that general demand is slow, but 
mention rumors in regard to some big placements. Inch 
Pondosa was somewhat weaker in the period ended June 
18; D selects strengthened and No. 1 common kept about 
even, but there were declines in C selects and Nos. 2 and 3 
common. Shop was fractionally stronger, but remains at 
average of the low levels which have prevailed for the last 
month. There were no sales reported of Idaho inch C 
selects and No. 1; the D selects and Nos. 2 and 3 common 
kept at about the same level as in the preceding week. 


The California pine mills on May 1 had 3.3 percent larger 
stocks than on that date last year, but their unfilled orders 
were 1.4 percent larger. Stocks of No. 3 shop and better 
had decreased 10.8 percent, but there was a decrease of 43 
percent in unfilled orders. Inventories of lower grades had 
increased 11 percent, while unfilled orders for these were 
down 16 percent. Since the first of the year, stocks have 
been greatly reduced, and production for the week ended 
June 13 was lower than bookings. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 59 to 62 
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Timber Conservation Board Hears Tlas} 


Competent Spokesmen Recite Facts Regarding Timber Supply, Pressure ty 


Wasuinecron, D. C. June 15.—At last Thurs- 
day's the Timber Conservation 
Board, Wilson Compton, secretary and mana- 
ger of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, outlined the situation of the lumber 
manufacturing industry as a whole, while 
spokesmen for the lumber-producing regions 
filled in the picture for their particular sections. 
{A telegraphic report of the Wednesday session 
appeared in June 13 issue.—Eb1Tor. ] 

At the outset of the morning session, Robert 
P. Lamont, secretary of commerce, who pre- 
sided as chairman of the board, told the lum- 
bermen that their problem is primarily one call- 
ing for solution by the industry itself. 

“The Government can do little more than col- 
lect and make available current information,” 
Col. Lamont said. “It is obvious that it is nec- 
essary to get production within bounds. The 
less the Government into that the better 
off everybody will 

Col. Lamont said the lumber industry would 
at least have the “cold comfort” of knowing 
that other industries are as bad if not worse 
off, but he did not seem to see much consola- 
tion in that. He mentioned specifically the oil 
industry, in which chaos reigns. 

Ripley Bowman, secretary of the board, fol- 
lowing the remarks of Secretary Lamont, an- 
nounced that the board desired first to hear 
from Mr. Compton, who had been scheduled 
to close the presentation rather than open it. 
The board thought it would be better to have 
the record show first a picture of the industry 
as a whole. 


Lumber Industry's Condition Described 

In opening his remarks, 
called that the board had announced its pur- 
pose, under commission from the President of 
the United States, to consider the “problems 
and consequences of overproduction in the for- 
est industries,” with a view to the recommenda- 
tion of constructive remedies through “con- 
certed programs of private and public effort.” 
the the 


sessions of 


goes 


be.” 


Mr. Compton re- 


Lumber is largest of forest indus- 


tries, he added At your invitation and in its 
behalf I submit for your consideration sug- 
gestions of possible affirmative action, and 
brief supporting facts. These will be am- 
plified in these hearings by spokesmen of the 
principal timber and lumber-producing re- 
gions, and supplemented by written briefs 


which, with your permission, will be filed with 


the board for its deliberate consideration. 
The condition of the timber and lumber in- 
dustries is perilous, in fact ominous. No 
useful purpose is served by withholding frank 
declaration of that fact. In timber owner- 
ships and in these industries are invested ten 
billion dollars. They ordinarily furnish em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of men 
in regions which offer no other industrial em- 
ployment Upon them largely depend the in- 


dustrial development 
ductive use of a 


and the permanent pro- 
fourth of the land area of the 
United States A fifth of the timber is owned 
by the Government; nearly one-third by farm- 
ers, and about one-half by lumber companies 
and timber The national timber 
supply, not the new growth, which 


investors. 
including 


is extensive and increasing, is sufficient to 
sustain the present average rate of lumber 
production for over sixty years. 

The lumber industry has been in depression 
during much of the last decade. It did not 
proportionately share in the general industrial 
advance of 1922 to 1929. The present general 
depression has served in the lumber industry 
only to accentuate an accumulated adverse 


condition. With tremendous physical assets in 


standing timber and conversion facilities it is 
impoverished of working capital and depleted 
of credit Present lumber operations and sales 


loss 


and 
substantial 


are at a 
in further 


involving the 
impairment of 


are 


industry 
capital 


and credit. 
try as a 
operations 


The 
whole 
generally 


the indus- 
excessive, Lumbering 
about 36 percent 


lumber stocks of 
are 


are at 


of capacity, about 30 percent less than last 
year and 50 percent less than in 1929. One 
hundred and fifty thousand men are without 
their customary employment. Tens of thou- 
sands are on part time. The employment of 


additional thousands is’ insecure. Lumber 


production and lumber consumption are at the 


lowest level in half a century. From the stand- 
point alike of public and private interest the 
sober practical problem is not whether some- 
thing must be done, but what, how and by 
whom. What is done will be doubly valuable 


if done promptly. [The suggestions offered by 
Mr. Compton for temporary and permanent re- 
lief appear on the front page of this 
FepriTorR. | 


issue. 


Explanation of Proposals 


Mr. Compton gave a rather detailed explana- 
tion of his proposals. He pointed out that sup- 
ply and demand are rarely in exact balance in 
any industry. Overproduction in the lumber 
industry, he added, is not casual and_ transi- 
tory, but fundamental and chronic. More or 
less the same situation prevails in the natural 
resource industries generally, and more or less 
for the same reasons. The three most depressed 
of these industries, he said, are oil, coal and 
lumber. He pointed out that it requires com- 
paratively little capital to engage in these in- 
dustries, more perhaps in oil and coal produc- 
tion, much less in lumber. For example, at the 
beginning of 1930 there were nearly 15,000 small 
sawmills, with an average investment evidently 
of less than $5,000, and these mills during last 
year cut nearly 5,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Compton declared that a man with a 
good name can today engage in lumber manu- 
facture with less than $1,000 of capital; pay 
for his machinery and equipment in _install- 
ments; procure his timber on shares or on 
credit, and finance his shipments with sight 
drafts on the distributer through whom he sells 
his products. 

the 
1,167 
feet 

feet, or 70 
36,000,000,000 


As determined by 
1929 production of 
over five’ billion 
26,000,000,000 
cut of over 
association reports, these 
producing capacity of over 39,000,000,000 
These mills, therefore—about 6 percent of 
total number of mills operating in 1929 
readily have produced more lumber 
total production in the United 
vear. The remaining 94 percent of 
produced over 10,000,000,000 feet 
estimated capacity of nearly 


the 
cut 
over 
total 
the 
normal 
feet. 
the 
could 
than the 
States in that 
the mills 
and had an 
27,000,000,000 


said, 
which 
was 

the 


census, he 
sawmills, 
annually, 

percent of 
feet. Based on 
mills had a 


feet. The operations of the group of large 
mills, which were at 68 percent in 1929, were 
at 55 percent during 1930 and during the first 
five months of 1931 were at 42 percent. ‘The 
operations of the small mills as a class have 
been at an even lower rate. 

At no time within the last decade has the 


lumber production been as much as 60 percent 
of the installed producing capacity. At pres- 
ent for the industry as a whole it is between 


30 and 35 percent. This over-capacity has in 
fact resulted in heavy and nearly continuous 
overproduction during the last decade. 


Prices Comparable With Those of 25 Years 
Ago 

Mr. Compton told the board that lumber 
prices at the sawmills in the principal species 
are today about where they were a quarter of a 
century ago, this notwithstanding the higher 
cost and value of the timber cut, higher wage 
scales, higher costs of machinery and facilities 
and higher logging costs due to greater aver- 
age inaccessibility of timber. During the last 
two years, he added, the prices of Douglas fir 
in round numbers have declined 35 percent, 


southern pine 33 percent, western pines 30 per- 
cent and southern hardwoods 40 percent. Only 
a few specialty woods have been able substan- 
tially to maintain their market position and this 
only at greatly reduced volume. 
The demoralized lumber market 
ominous acute. Lumber 
Which 25 ago was about 
capita annually, has fallen 
decade to about 275 feet 
it is evidently at the rate of less than 159 
feet annually. This decline has been due jp 
part to the substitution of other materials, in 


Situation is 
consumption, 
500 feet per 
during the last 
and so far this year 


and 


years 


part to changing styles, customs and indus- 
trial and housing standards. The average an- 
nual consumption during the first of the last 
three decades was about 42,000,000,000 feet 
during the second decade 34,000,000,000 feet 
and during the third, until last year, nearly 
36,000,000,000 feet. 


Question of Timber Supply 


Mr. Compton went into the question of tim- 
ber supply, pointing out that present and pros- 
pective timber supply and timber needs have 
been a source of animated controversy for nearly 
a half-century. He quoted a succession of pub- 
lished official estimates of national timber stand. 
For example, in 1880 the official guess was 856 
billion feet. In 1896 with lumber consumption 
going right along from year to year, the esti- 
mate had jumped to 2,300 billion feet. In 1900 
it dropped back to 1,390 billion feet. In 1905 
it got down as low again as 1,088 billion feet, 
but in 1911 jumped upward to 2,826 billion feet, 
in 1917 stood at 2,800 billion and in 1920 had 
again dropped to 2,214 billion feet. 

He recalled that back in 1880 the late Sena- 
tor Eugene Hale of Maine predicted that within 
40 years thereafter Maine would be barren of 
timber. At that time it was estimated that the 
stand of timber:in that State was about 6,000,- 
000,000 feet. Since then Maine has cut nearly 
44,000,000,000 feet and now has a timber stand 
officially estimated at about 25,000,000,000 feet, 
sufficient without allowance for any regrowth, 
to sustain the present rate of cutting in Maine 
for 132 years. 

Mr. Compton referred to other dramatic fore- 


casts made a quarter-century ago of a timber- 
less America within 30 years, adding: 
Perhaps the most noteworthy result of that 


stream of publicity was to inspire a furious— 
and as it has turned out—an untimely and 
unwarranted speculation in western’ timber. 
Thousands on thousands of persons, financially 
of high and of low degree, bought small tracts 


and large tracts of timber, much of it “sight 
unseen.” Much of it in isolated small hold- 
ings in the mountains of the Pacific coast is 
worth less today than when it was bought. 
With the taxes and carrying charges, thou- 
sands of these properties represent a net and 
in some instances a total loss to the investor. 


According to present admitted estimates of 
timber stand and of lumber production at the 


average annual rate of cutting for the five- 
year period from 1925 to 1929, and without 
allowance for the extensive new growth of 


timber in the western forests, the timber sup- 


ply of Washington is sufficient for 35 years, 
Oregon 91 years, California 141 years, Louisl- 
anna 22 years and Mississippi 26 years. These 


are the five leading States in lumber production, 
representing one-half of the total lumber pro- 


duction of the United States, and the _ indi- 
cated timber supply is sufficient for 56 years, 
and at the rate of cutting prevailing during 
the last 12 months, 100 years. 


Even within the last decade there have been 
official and semi-official proclamations of “im- 
minent pinch” of timber scarcity, and of pros- 
pective high lumber prices. These and similar 
statements, sincerely intended as a stimulus 
to forest conservation, have been exploited, 
amplified and exaggerated by other industries 
seeking to secure the substitution of other 
materials for wood, and have in fact gone far 
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Liquidate and Overproduction — Problems Outlined and Proposals Made 


toward defeating the very purpose they were 


intended to foster. 

These facts and a multitude of others which 
might be cited, Mr. Compton said, indicate the 
timeliness, the wisdom and the probable con- 
structive value of a complete and impartial re- 
examination of the facts with respect to present 
and prospective timber supply and present and 
prospective timber needs. 

National misjudgment of timber supply 
prospects early in this century encouraged 
private timber investments, particularly in the 
West, on large a scale, he continued. 
Dramatic timber famine pulMicity a quarter 


too 


of a century ago was a large contributory 
cause. * * * 
I am prompted, therefore, to believe that 


public agencies, the forest industries and the 
foresters alike may willingly 
unite in a deliberate reappraisal of national 
timber supply and timber needs in terms of 
present facts unbiased and unfettered by pre- 
vious pronouncements. This is fundamental. 
We have all been wrong. We are all paying 
the penalty. We will all be better off if we 
get together and make a fresh start. 


professional 


Timber Values Stagnant or Declined 


Mr. Compton went into detail also in connec- 
tion with timber values, pointing out that dur- 
ing the last several years timber values have 
become stagnant or have declined. Timber in- 
vestments no longer are carrying themselves, he 
said. Accordingly, the vast reserve of timber 
holdings has become a financial burden on the 
operating lumber industry. 

The total privately owned timber is equiva- 


lent to about 50 years’ reserve of raw mate- 
rial at the present rate of timber cutting, he 
said. Twenty years’ supply is all that a well 


ordered lumber manufacturing enterprise can 
afford tocarry. There is, accordingly, the equiv- 
alent of 30 years’ timber reserve supply in pri- 
vate ownership Which the lumber manufactur- 


ing enterprises can not afford to carry, and 
which financially can not carry itself. The 
competition of other materials and, in or- 
dinary past times, the constant prospect of 
additional competition of Government-owned 
timber have in effect made the possession of 


these surplus timber reserves an industry lia- 


bility and not an industry asset. That this 
fact is unhappy to the industry, to conserva- 
tionists and to the public does not change 
the fact itself. * * * By and large the excess 


timber reserves are seeking liquidation. Fifty 
years of timber reserves pressing for liquida- 


tion through a manufacturing industry which 
can not carry more than 20 years’ reserves 
tells its own story. 


Unfair Competition From Abroad 


Discussing unfair competition from abroad, 
Mr. Compton said: 


In urging enforceable protection against un- 


fair foreign competition, I am referring ob- 
viously to the Russian lumber trade. Its 
present volume is relatively small; its prom- 


ised future volume is colossal. Its importance 


to the American lumber industry is in four 
facts: 
First, Russia has the largest timber supply 


of any country in 
Second, 


the 
timber is its 


world; 


most accessible and 


readily convertible natural resource: 

Third, the United States lumber market is 
the declared chief objective of the Russian 
export program. 


Fourth, nationalized timber, 
Plants, forced labor, and, State monopolies in 
Production and distribution afford Russia 
great Competitive advantages which are, prop- 
erly, denied by law to American lumber manu- 
facturers and distributers. 

Russia, if she were to carry out her an- 


confiscated 


ae lumber export plan, will have com- 
a the demoralization of the American 
umber industry. Russia has’ substantially 





carried 
principal 


out her 
Kuropean 


lumber export 
markets 


plan in the 
formerly supplied 


by Sweden and Finland. For the first time 
in a century there has been a great decline in 
timber values in Sweden, and a proportionate 


destruction of the financial incentives to for- 
estry practice in that country in which stand- 
ing timber values have been the chief basis 
of national credit and were believed to be 


stable and secure. The lumber manufacturing 
industry of Finland has been virtually ruined 
by Russian competition—notwithstanding the 
fact that the Finns are the best lumber manu- 
facturers in Europe. tussian lumber within 
five years has risen to a position of dominance 
in the second largest lumber market in the 
world; namely, Great Britain. In fact, so 
ominous became its threat of demoralization 
of the British timber market that within the 
last six months 96 percent of the timber and 
lumber buyers of Great Britain have combined 
to deal as a unit with the Russian Lumber 
Trust. If you can conceive of 96 percent of 
Englishmen engaged in any line of business 
combining for any purpose, you will under- 
stand that they at least regard it as a pro- 
tective measure of vital importance. 

To Russian lumber competition in the prin- 
cipal lumber markets of Europe is attributed 
the depreciation in the last few years in the 
value of standing timber in Finland and 
Sweden of $1.50 to $2 a thousand feet. If 
what has already occurred in Finland as a 
result of this competition were to occur to the 
lumber industry and to timber properties in 


the United States, it would mean a loss in 
national timber values alone of over two bil- 
lion dollars, including four hundred million 


dollars in the value of the national forests 
alone, and of over five hundred million dollars 
in the value of woodlots in the ownership of 
American farmers. This is not a fantastic 
speculation on what may happen; it is a state- 
ment of what has happened. There is no 
reason to believe that what Russian competi- 
tion has done to the markets of Europe will 
not eventually be paralleled proportionately in 
the United States if our lumber markets are 
open to her unrestrained exploitation. 


What to Do About Russia 


The United States does 
do about Russia. Most 
in a similar predicament. Officially, Russia is 
non-existent. Commercially, Russia is a great 
present and a greater potential factor. Other 
industries want to sell goods to Russia. They 
can sell only if Russia can buy. Russia can 
not buy unless also she can sell. Russia has 
for sale in large volume a small number of 
exportable commodities, chiefly unfabricated 
products, such as lumber and forest products, 
coal, wheat, manganese, oil and asbestos. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, buys largely fabkri- 
cated products. The net result, in effect, is 
that a handful of industries which are paying 
directly the price of Russian competition, are 
providing the financial means for other indus- 
tries to engage in trade with Russia. It is 
true that the net trade balance with Russia 
is now in our favor, but the industries, if any, 


not know what to 
other countries are 


which gain from exports to Russia are not 
the industries which lose from present and 
prospective imports from Russia. There has 


developed, therefore, on a gigantic scale a 
national process of taking from Peter to pay 
Paul. Aside from the matter of ultimate 
economic effect on general foreign trade to the 
United States, the lumber industry and those 
dependent on it for a livelihood ought not to 
be subjected to the type of unfair competition 
represented in the present and the threatened 
future Russian-American lumber trade. 

If dependable permanent security and pro- 
tection are provided in the present law, it is 
in Section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
prohibits the importation of goods charged 
with unfair methods of competition and is ad- 


ministered by the President on the advice of 
the Tariff Commission. Under that law the 
importation of suspect products may be sus- 


pended by order of the President pending a 
final determination after investigation by the 


Tariff Commission. This should be done. De- 
pendable security against the overhanging 
threat of large scale Russian lumber competi- 


tion would be a great help toward relieving 
the pressure to liquidation of timber invest- 
ments. If the protections under present law 
are ineffective, new legislation should be 
promptly enacted which will be enforceable 
and enforced. 
Conclusion 

The facts here presented point to five out- 
standing needs in practical timber conserva- 
tion: 

First: Dependable control of lumber pro- 


duction. 
Second: Reduction in cost of 
serve timber, 
Third: 
Fourth: 
distribution 
Fifth: 
tion, 


carrying re- 


Research, 

Diversification of 
of forest 
Protection 
foreign and 


production and 


products. 
against unfair 
domestic. 


competi- 


This accomplishment is of course dependent 
primarily upon what the industry will do for 
itself. 3ut much of it involves the exercise 
of public authority and can not be done with- 
out it. The American people are in the tim- 
ber kusiness on a large scale. Public under- 
standing and public co-operation will greatly 


aid—and the absence of it will greatly hinder 
—the economic rehabilitation of the timber 
industries, without which forest conservation 


will be merely the form without the substance. 

I trust that you will give earnest considera- 
tion to such facts and recommendations as 
will be presented to you today by the spokes- 
men of the lumber industry. 


Pressure to Liquidate Not New 

Col. William B. Greeley, secretary and man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, told the board that it is not simply dur- 
ing the current depression but for the last 20 
years that pressure to liquidate has dominated 
the West Coast industry and promoted chronic 
overproduction. 

He gave figures of the Forest Service pre- 
liminary revision of former estimates of the 
timber stand in West Coast association terri- 
tory, but said they were not yet released for 
publication. These figures indicate that 58 per- 
cent of the privately owned timber and 38 per- 
cent of that owned by the Federal Government 
is material below saw timber size. The cur- 
rent annual depletion in the region is estimated 
at 12,500,000,000 feet, or 190 percent of the cur- 
rent annual growth. The forest resources of 
the region, Col. Greeley said, on this basis would 
carry the rate of depletion of the 1925-29 period 
for about 78 years, with the growth increasing. 
It is estimated by foresters that under crude 
methods the rate of growth in the region could 
be brought to 7,000,000,000 feet annually, and 
under intensive methods to 15,375,000,000 feet 
annually. 

In the light of these figures Col. Greeley 
could see no “famine” for several decades to 
come. On the contrary, the problem is to han- 
dle the immense volume of timber sanely and 
reasonably;, As the colonel views the matter 
the primary requisite of reforestation is finan- 
cial stability—to give the industry greater faith 
in the future. 

West Coast production in 1926, he said, was 
10,411,000,000 feet, almost equaled in 1929. In 
1930 it had dropped to 7,638,000,000 feet. The 
estimate for this year is 5,827,000,000 feet, based 
on the ratio for the first five months. 

Col. Greeley said that for the 1928-30 period 
the installed, living, manufacturing capacity of 
the sawmills of that region was carefully esti- 
mated at 14,144,000,000 feet. Of this installed 
capacity, 72 percent was utilized in 1928, 73 


percent in 1929, 54 percent in 1930 and 42 per- 
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cent so far this year. But even with extensive 
curtailment during the greater part of the last 
four years the manufacture of West Coast lum- 
ber was excessive, as shown by manufacturers’ 
stocks, and operation was below cost. Mills 
completely shut down in western Washington 
and Oregon represent about 25 percent and 
some of them will never resume operation. 


Future Trends Difficult to Forecast 


Col. Greeley said that future trends are diffi- 
cult to forecast. He predicted that the pres- 
sure to liquidate will probably continue for the 
next 20 years. “We hope this pressure for 
liquidation will be further restrained by consoli- 
dation of ownership,” he said, “which would put 
greater financial strength behind timber reserves 
and further control production through closer 
co-operation with public sanction.” 

Col. Greeley said it was doubtful that the 
former peak production of 1926 will be reached 
again within three or four years. In Wash- 
ington production is declining, while in Oregon 
it is increasing. In his judgment, production 
will be limited at any time in the future to 
possibly 12,000,000,000 feet annually. 

The colonel stated that during the seven lean 
years since 1923 the West Coast lumber indus- 
try as a whole has maintained itself only by 
strained credit, overproduction keeping the in- 
dustry below the cost of production. He cited 
figures in support of this contention. 

Price trends were outlined by Col. Greeley 
covering the period 1899 to 1930. He said 
1923 was the last peak year, since which time, 
except for 1929, there has been a steady price 
decline. He referred to other factors behind 
the tremendous pressure for liquidation of tim- 
ber. 

Col. Greeley went into various other phases 
of the problem confronting lumbermen in the 
region covered by the West Coast association, 
illustrating his talk from time to time with 
graphic charts to emphasize different points. 
He left members of the Board in no doubt as 
to the seriousness of the economic situation 
faced by the industry on the West Coast. 


Lumber Manufacturers Give Views 


EK. L. Carpenter, president of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., who appeared for the 
western pine interests, said that overproduction 
is peculiarly a problem for solution by the in- 
dustry itself. He expressed confidence, how- 
ever, that the softwood lumber industry would 
emerge from its present unfavorable status if 
it had the courage and stamina to ride out the 
depression. Mr. Carpenter stated frankly that 
the western pine branch of the lumber industry 
had contributed its full share to the general 
softwood overproduction. 

He said the low ebb was apparently reached 
last month. He requested the board to advise 
mill owners of the situation confronting them 
so they will realize the fallacy of overproduc- 
tion, and that it also seek to educate the gen- 
eral public concerning actual conditions in the 
lumber industry. 

“It is obvious where the overproduction is,” 
Mr. Carpenter said, “but I know we are going 
to emerge into a demand for softwood lumber 
comparable to that of 1928 if we have the back- 
bone to do it.” 

Henry Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., appearing for the Southern Pine 
Association, said that foremost among the rec- 
ommendations of the southern pine industry for 
the betterment of present conditions is that 
changes be effected in the form and method of 
State and local taxation of timber property in 
order to make taxation more equitable. He 
illustrated this point by telling his own experi- 
ence in reforestation. Having a tract of cut- 
over land, Mr. Hardtner proceeded to reforest 
it. As soon as the seedlings began to show 
above the ground the tax assessors came around 
and boosted the tax rate on the land, and so 


it went. The result was decidedly discourag- 
ing. 

\nother suggestion made by Mr. Hardtner 
was that the board interest itself in the 
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strengthening of éxisting agencies for the col- 
lection and distribution of more accurate infor- 
mation regarding timber supply, operating con- 
ditions, marketing possibilities etc., so that 
every producer, distributer and consumer of 
lumber may know the economic conditions pre- 
vailing at all times. 

He said it likewise would be advisable for 
the board to make such recommendations to 
Congress to legalize a freer exchange of infor- 
mation and collective action upon that infor- 
mation during times of stress in the industry 
in balancing lumber production and demand, 
and urged adequate legislation to protect Ameri- 
can lumber producers from foreign competition 
“which it is impossible for them to meet.” Mr. 
Hardtner frankly advocated adequate tariff pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Hardtner told the board that the manu- 
facturing capacity of the southern pine indus- 
try is greatly in excess of the present output. 
The peak production, reached in 1909, he said, 
was 16,277,135,000 feet and for many years 
until 1930 production was in excess of 11,000,- 
000,000 feet. It is difficult to forecast the trend 
in output, he addded, but there is little danger 
of a real timber shortage in southern pine ter- 
ritory. 

B. R. Ellis, appearing for the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, said that the 
cypress industry has its own overproduction 





[Sales-o-gram No. 26] 


THE TRICK 


of the dotted line. Many salesmen are 
afflicted with a complex which hinders them 
greatly—the fear of asking for the name on 
the dotted line. Here is a neat bit of 
strategy for such a one. First, assume the 
sale has already been made, that the cus- 
tomer has decided to buy—what would you 
say next? Why, ask some question that 
naturally folows, such as where to deliver or 
when, or something about measurements or 
trim. In many cases if that corollary ques- 
tion. is asked, the major question need never 
be raised—the customer will reply giving 
delivery date, or style, or room dimensions. 
Another offshoot of this plan is to ask first 
for a subordinate decision: "| assume, Mr. 
Blank, you would rather have delivery this 
afternoon if we can make it—and | think we 
can." The best advice is not to be too much 
afraid of the close. If the rest of your sales 
interview has been well handled, the close 
naturally and easily follows. 





well in hand, although it is indirectly affected 
by overproduction in other branches of the lum- 
ber industry. The cypress industry, however, 
is suffering somewhat from stocks piled up 
when it did overproduce. He strongly endorsed 
the statement of Mr. Compton, and said it ap- 
plied to the cypress industry. 


Emphasizes Importance of Sustained Yield 


David T. Mason, consulting forester, who ap- 
peared for various western interests, emphasized 
the importance of sustained yield as a solution 
of the general problem of overproduction. Sus- 
tained yield forest management, he said, is 
parallel to the plan for unit operation of oil 
pools and offers a feasible solution for Ameri- 
can forest conservation problems. 

A community dependent upon forest indus- 
tries, Mr. Mason said, can have stable life only 
if the forest land upon which it depends is so 
managed that the timber is protected, and re- 
placed and harvested at a sufficient, moderate, 
annual rate to permit new growth to actually 
replace what is cut, thus giving a sustained, 
permanent, regular output of forest products. 

E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, urged serious considera- 
tion of the immediate relief proposals advocated 
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by Mr. Compton. These proposals, he saiq 
should be put into effect as soon as possible as 
they do not require further study and considera. 
tion “in the face of the indisputable logic 
brought out here.” 

Mr. Allen read extracts from a statement he 
prepared in 1915 at the request of a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission outlining cop. 
ditions in the West Coast lumber industry, At 
that time he pointed out that the lumber indys. 
try was feeling keen competition and overpro. 
duction, that the stumpage value was low and 
that stabilization of the industry was needed. 


Parallel Conditions 


Those present were struck by the parallel pbe- 
tween conditions outlined by Mr. Allen sixteen 
years ago and those to today as shown by the 
presentation made by Mr. Compton and other 
speakers. In fact he said, that after reading 
over the statement carefully he found it neces- 
sary to make few changes in order to bring it 
up to date, and others present obviously held 
the same view. 

Mr. Allen said it brought out the point that 
“it does no good to be wise and not do any- 
thing about it.” 

Secretary Bowman caused a general laugh 
when he remarked that Mr. Allen’s statement 
indicated he was capable of clear thinking six- 
teen years ago. This was intended as a com- 
pliment to Mr. Allen, but all hands had been 
hearing so much gloom about conditions in the 
lumber industry that they decided to razz Mr, 
\llen a bit by implying by hearty laughter that 
perhaps his thinking machine is not in quite so 
good order now. In closing, Mr. Allen said: 


I would say, with all the emphasis I can 
command, that I think one of the greatest 
Presidents we have ever had has delegated 


to us, in tremendous earnestness and sincer- 
ity, a responsibility which we should consider 
a great point in our lives. I think we should 
conceive it to be something far more urgent 
than argument from your viewpoint or mine 
for any ultimate conclusions as to forest con- 
servation. 

I think, not overlooking this, he neverthe- 
less expects us, as vigorously as we may, and 
as immediately as we may, to suggest those 
things which may avert wreckage and disaster 
in one of the greatest sustaining industries of 
this America of ours, 


Appears for Hardwood Interests 


C. Arthur Bruce appeared for the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute and outlined the situ- 
ation in the southern hardwood region. Among 
other things Mr. Bruce told the board that if 
the hardwood mills closed down completely for 
90 days they would have an opportunity to 
move accumulated stocks and start all over again. 
He said frankly that hardwood reforestation is 
a government, not an industry problem. Hard- 
wood timber requires so long to grow to com- 
mercial size, he added, that he finds no hard- 
wood manufacturers actively interested in re- 
forestation. 

Members of the board in attendance in addi- 
tion to Secretary Lamont were Charles A. Dob- 
bel, who attended as proxy for Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior; R. W. Dun- 
lap, assistant secretary of agriculture, who ap- 
peared for Secretary Arthur M. Hyde; Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co.; John W. Blodgett, John Henry Kirby, W. 
M. Ritter, and Percival S. Ridsdale, who rep- 
resented Charles Lathrop Pack, of the Ameft- 
can Tree Association. , 

Attending the hearing by request were J. C. 
Nellis, acting chief of the Lumber Division, 
Department of Commerce, and Dr. S. C. Gray, 
division of land economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture. Dr. Gray likewise attended the pre- 
vious afternoon session when the paper and 
pulp interests presented their side of the cas¢ 
as did Norman S. Meese, chief of the paper 
division, Department of Commerce, and James 
W. Sewall, consulting forester, Orono, Me. 

Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice and member of the advisory committee © 
the board, was among those who followed the 
hearings with close interest. 
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Planning Relief for Forest 
Industries 


TEMPORARY RELIEF 
(Continued from left hand column, front page) 


employment, the productive use of the land, 
and the protective values of forest growth. 
Unfair Foreign Competition 

Effective and enforceable protection against 
the unfair competition of imported lumber man- 
ufactured under a system of cost advantages, 
subsidies and monopolies in production and dis- 
tribution, which under our system of individual 
competition are denied by law to American 
lumber manufacturers. 


Readjustment of Building Costs 


Encouragement to such prompt and substan- 
tial readjustment of all elements of building 
and construction costs as will invite, encourage 
and justify public confidence in the permanent 
soundness and security of building values based 
thereon. 

Home and Farm Building Financing 

Effort to encourage and facilitate the eco- 
nomical financing of home building and home 
ownership; and through the Farm Loan system 
or otherwise the financing of business building 
on the farms. 


PERMANENT CORRECTIVES 
(Continued from right hand column, front page) 
an acceptable and publicly recognized system 
of grading standards. 

Such system presumably is available in the 
present American Lumber Standards, developed 
by producers, distributers and consumers of 
lumber in co-operation with, and published by, 
the Department of Commerce. These standards 
provide a basis for the grading and inspection 
of softwood lumber now in almost universal 
use throughout the organized lumber trade. A 
similar system, suited to hardwoods, could be 
readily established. In effect this proposes to 
invoke the exercise of public authority with 
the aid of official association inspection service 
to enforce the observance of common standards 
of measurement and tally and of grading and 
inspection of lumber. Fair and equal compe- 
tition and protection of honest producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers of lumber are its ob- 
jectives. It has not been satisfactorily accom- 
plished by organized voluntary action within 
the lumber trade, chiefly for the reason that the 
small percentage of producers and distributers 
who will not voluntarily participate in the sup- 
port of any uniform system of “weights and 
measures” in the lumber industry, have been 
a factor sufficient to prevent these lumber 
standards from being effectively and generally 
enforced. 

Antitrust Law Policy Change 

Added impetus to deliberate constructive 
change in the system of antitrust laws and/or 
their administration which will provide ade- 
quate public protections without the burdens of 
waste, insecurity and instability which the 
Present laws and their administration are be- 
lieved to involve. 


Extensive Fundamental Wood Research 


The United States Government, as the 
largest timber owner and _ proportionately, 
therefore, the largest permanent beneficiary, 


should take the lead in wood research. This 
is the only permanent and constructive means 
o solving the practical problems of timber 
Conservation and continued productive use of 
forest land. American agriculture now occu- 
pies about 500 million acres of improved land. 
‘An even larger area is now officially classified 
as forest land. Agricultural research, in seek- 
ing the improvement and extension of the use 
of farm lands, spends over 25 million dollars 
annually,-two-thirds of it by the United States 
overnment and practically the entire remain- 


der by the States. In contrast the annual ex- 
penditures in forestry research do not much 
exceed $3,000,000. Of this over a quarter mil- 
lion is by the individual States; about $100,000 
by endowed institutions; and somewhat over a 
million dollars annually by the wood-using in- 
dustries—very little of it in fundamental re- 
search. Agricultural research today exceeds 
forestry research more than ten to one. This 
ratio is disproportionate and should be rectified. 
Federal leadership in forestry research reason- 
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ably comparable to its present activity in other 
agricultural research will, I believe, inspire a 
wide supplementary research program in the 
industry itself. 


Permanent Means of Public and 
Private Co-operation 


There should be established and maintained 
through some agency or commission, established 
by the Federal Government, the continuing 
means of public and private co-operation for 
timber conservation, for seeking improvements 
in wood utilization, encouraging the produc- 
tive use of forest land, aiding the effort at 
stabilization of the forest industries, and pro- 
moting the security of profitable employment; 
and for these purposes facilitating co-operation 
among the States, the owners of timber prop- 
erties and the Government. 


Effect of Pressure Guides on 
Over-throw of Band Saws 


[Through installation of pressure guides 
which hold a band saw 3%-inch out of line the 
head filer of a large northwestern mill practi- 
cally eliminated “bull-heads’ and “snakey” cuts 
of lumber. For guides he used Hi-Ball friction 
material that does not heat nor wear quickly. 
This 1s Albert E. Proctor, head filer for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., who describes the method and results 
for readers of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDI- 
TOR. ] 

The idea of pressure guides on band saws is 
not new. However the writer started experi- 


menting with the effect of pressure guides on 








large and small band saws three years ago, and 
| will pass the knowledge I have gained along 
to those interested. 

The cause of overthrow is centrifugal force. 
The top wheel on a band mill is an idler, the 
drive taking place on the bottom wheel. The 
saw is a steel belt with teeth cut in one or both 
edges. When the log or cant is being sawn 
there is a slackness created in the saw on top 
of cut between cant or log and the top wheel 
due to back pressure as the teeth cut through 
the wood, which causes poorly manufactured 
lumber; so-called “bull heads,” “snakey cuts” 
ent. 

Now, then, Fig. 1 represents a band mill in 
operation and shows what takes place at the 
usual operating speed. Note the overthrow at 
“A” and the bulged condition of the saw. By 
actual test on a 10-foot band mill running at 
10,000 foot speed saw travel, there is %-inch 
overthrow as shown in Fig. 1 at “A.” The 
filer sets the saw guides during the noon hour 
when the band mill is at rest and the saw has 
no overthrow. (See dotted line, Fig. 1, at “B.”) 
When the band mill is put in operation again 





you have the condition shown in Fig. 2—you 
still have the bulged condition of the saw above 
the guide at “C,” which throws the saw into 
an unnatural condition and affects its operation. 

When the writer first heard of the pressure 
guide it was in operation on a small horizontal 
resaw. The saw was being held 34-inch out of 
line with the guides. My first thought was that 
cracked saws would result, but I found this not 
true. All vibration is removed from the saw, 
therefore, fewer cracked saws result. The 
writer put the pressure guides on a 10-foot 
(band) head rig three years ago. The saw 
was held '%-inch out of line with excellent 
results. “It made very 
few bull-heads in hard 
butts and ran_ better 
generally,” was the ver- 
dict of the sawyer. The 
man operating the saw 
should be the best judge 
of the saw’s operation. 

You will note what 
takes place on the saw 
as it is held with guides 
in Fig. 3. The saw is 
held 14-inch square out, 
which takes care of 
overthrow at “D,” Fig. 
3. The saw travels in 
a straight line between 
guides and is held in a 
rigid position, then 
travels direct back to 
the bottom wheel. The 
guides held the saw 
more than the  over- 
throw caused by centri- 
fugal force, which makes a rigid saw where it 
strikes the log or cant. 

Study the three drawings, 1, 2 and 3, and you 
can easily visualize what takes place in operat- 
ing the saw. 











Softwood Imports During April 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 15.—According 
to figures supplied by the section of customs 
statistics of the Department of Commerce to 
the Lumber Division, softwood imports into the 
United States during April, 1931, were as fol- 
lows: 

Sawed lumber of fir, hemlock, spruce, pine 
or larch, dutiable; from Canada 27,202,000 
board feet; from Germany 342,000; from Mex- 
ico 558,000; from Poland 613,000; from Yugo- 
slavia 17,000, and from Brazil 22,000. 

Boards, planks and deals in the rough or 
planed and dressed on one side; of fir, hem- 
lock, spruce, pine or larch; from Canada 25,- 
672,000 board feet; free of duty. 

Other kinds of softwood lumber, 
duty; from Canada 1,915,000 board 
from Trinidad 11,000. 


free of 
feet and 
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Issues Decision in White Pine Case 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 15.—The Federal 
Trade Commission today ordered thirty-nine 
Pacific coast and western lumber producers to 


discontinue, in advertising and selling “yellow 
pine lumber” of the species Pinus ponderosa, 
the use of the word “white” in connection with 
the word pine or with other words used in com- 
bination with the word “pine.” 

\ll the western and Pacific coast producers 
concerned were charged with using trade terms 
containing the phrase “white pine” in describ- 
ing their “yellow pine lumber,” “said to be in- 
ferior to white pine.” 

Originally, according to the commission’s 
announcement, complaints were served on 50 
companies, but eleven were later dismissed. To 
save time and money, the 50 cases were tried 
as a consolidated proceeding. Testimony for 
both commission and respondents was taken in 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chi- 
Madison, Wis., Spokane, Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Albuquerque, N. M., and Flag- 


cago, 


staff, Ariz. 
* In its release to the press, the commission 
says: 

In deciding these cases the commission ob- 
served that pine trees have long heen divided 


by wood technologists and the public into two 
groups, the “white pine’ and the “yellow pine,” 
the white pine including such commercial spe- 
cies as northern white pine (Pinus strobus), 
sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana), and Iduho 
white pine monticola). 

White pine has a high degree of uniformity 
of lumber qualities, averaging high in durability 


(Pinus 


under exposure to weather, lightness of color 
and weight, softness and evenness of texture, 
closeness and fineness of grain, freedom from 
resinous content and from shrinkage “checking” 
(the forming of minute fissures in the grain 
of the wood), and warping. The white pines 


have great ability to stay in place and excep- 
tional ease of working 

The yellow pine products generally are harder, 
heavier, stronger, more subject to shrinkage and 
warping, darker in color, more resinous, denser 
in fiber, coarser and more difficult to work than 


Business Goo 


The seventh annual convention and fifth an- 
nual trade show of the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Chicago at the Stevens 
Hotel from June 8 to June 12, had normal 
attendance under existing conditions and excel- 
lent business was reported by a large number 
of exhibiting manufacturers. Registrations 
passed the 22,300 mark at noon on Friday, June 
12, a few hours before the show closed. 

“While the attendance was smaller, as ex- 
pected, than the peak radio year of 1929 and 
the show last summer, actual business trans- 
acted this week was reported generally to be 
better,” said Bond Geddes, executive vice presi- 
dent and show manager of the association. 
“Business was the keynote of the entire show 
week” he continued, “and actual orders totaling 
several millions of dollars were reported.” <A 
feature of the show was the large number of 
foreign buyers present. 

Of most interest to lumber manufacturers was 
the increasing number of radio cabinet manu- 
facturers displaying “disguised” radio sets, 
where the actual mechanism is contained not 
in the regular cabinet but in pieces of furni- 
ture intended for dual use. These included sec- 
retaries, writing desks, occasional tables, small 
dressers, book cases, china cabinets and even 
grandfather clocks and pianos. Much ingenuity 
has been displayed by cabinet makers in design- 
ing pleasing and useful examples of this trend, 
which, it was predicted, will achieve great pop- 
ularity in the coming season. One prominent 
firm of radio manufacturers, national adver- 
tisers, are featuring a small solid table contain- 
ing a 7-tube radio which is designed to be 
placed alongside an arm chair, and may be used 


members of the white pine group. Typical spe- 
cies of the yellow pine group are valuable where 
structural strength of timber is required. The 
white pines are not adapted to heavy construc- 
tion, 

In contrast with white pines the yellow pines 
vary widely. Longleaf yellow pine (Pinus pa- 
lustris) is the most typical and commercially 
important It grows in the southern States. It 
is the hardest of the group. These yellow pines 
vary from the longleaf yellow to Pinus pon- 
derosa which produces the softest lumber of any 
of the group. 

Annual production of 
2,800,000,000 feet, B. M., while 
white pine is 1,600,000,000 feet. 

Lumber from the ponderosa species was given 
by respondents and other producers, names such 


Pinus ponderosa is 


that of true 


as California white pine, New Mexico white 
pine and Arizona white pine. 
Ponderosa lumber came to be given terms 


which include the phrase “white pine” for local 
markets in California, New Mexico and Arizona 
about 1880. 3y 1886 it was being generally 
marketed under terms including “white pine” 
in California, Nevada and Utah points with oc- 
casional shipments further east. 3y about 1900 
it was coming into middle western territories 
and about 1915 ponderosa completed its national 
distribution by entering New England in a lim- 
ited way. 


3ut as ponderosa lumber gradually spread 
eastward it came into competition more and 
more with true white pine in markets long 
occupied by true white pine. Accordingly pon- 


derosa producers came to value the use of trade 
terms which include “white pine’ for ponderosa 
products, and they now desire to continue such 
use, since these trade terms classify and asso- 
ciate ponderosa in the market with the true 
white pines and afford producers of ponderosaa 
substantial monetary sales advantage. 

Topics covered in the commission's findings of 
facts include: Grouping of pine species, char- 
acteristics of white pine and yellow pine groups; 
history; meaning attached to “white pine’ by 
the public; comparison between true white pine 
and ponderosa lumber; utilities of ponderosa 
lumber; extent of confusion through use of 
trade terms including “white pine” for pon- 
derosa, and effect of ‘this usage on competition, 


and relation of the use of trade terms which 
include the phrase “white pine’ for ponderog, 
to the public good will. 


The lumber companies named in the orde 
are as follows: 
Algoma Lumber ( 


o. Klamath Falls, Ore. : Big 


Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls,, Ore.; Brayy; 
White Pine Co., Braymill, Ore.; George E 
Breece Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M.; Cag 


Lumber Corporation, Albuquerque, N. M.; Cali. 
fornia Door Co., Diamond Spring, Calif.; (aj. 
fornia Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, Calif. ; Cali. 
fornia-Oregon Box & Lumber Co., Ashland 
Ore.; Castle Crag Lumber Co., Castilla, Calif 
Chiloguin Lumber Co., Chiloquin, Ore.; Clove 
Valley Lumber Co., Reno, Nev. ; Davies-Johngo, 
Lumber Co., Calpine, Calif., and Diamond Mati 
Chico, Calif.; Ewauna Box Co., Klamat; 
Falls, Ore.; Feather River Lumber Co., Delle. 
ker, Calif.; Forest Lumber Co., Kansas City 
Mo.; Fruit Growers Supply Co., Los Angeles 
Hobart Estate San Francisco; Kestersop 
Lumber Co., Dorris, Calif.; Klamath Lumber 
Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Lamm Lumbe 
Co., Modoc Point, Ore.; Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., San Francisco; Likely Lumber Co., Likely 
Calif.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City: 
McCloud River Lumber Co., Siskiyou County 
Calif., and Owen-Oregon Lumber Co., Medford 


‘ 
> m 


‘ 
co.. 


Ore. Paradise Lumber Co., Paradise, Calif 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore 
Penman Peak Lumber Co., Blairsden, Calif 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City; Quincy 


Lumber Co., Quincy, Calif.; Red River Lumbe 
Co., San Francisco; Shaw Bertram Lumber (po 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; Siskiyou Lumber Co., Mt 
Hebron, Calif.; Spanish Peak Lumber Co., Sa 
Francisco; Sugar Pine Lumber Pinedale 
Calif.; Swayne Lumber Co., Oroville, Calif 
Tomlin Box Co., Medford, Ore., and White Pine 
Lumber Co., Bernalillo, N. M. 


ce.. 


A Way Out 
“Seems to me, son,” ventured his hardwork- 
ing father, “that you waste a good deal of time 
going to and from the golf links.” 
“Guess you're right, dad. Maybe I'd bette 
live at the clubhouse this summer.” 





at Radio Manufacturers’ Show 


to carry a reading lamp, ash tray, books etc. 
This radio furniture is attracting the keen inter- 
est of department stores and furniture stores. 

Cabinet makers do not regard the show as 
an order taking proposition for them, the major 
part of their business coming later on in the 
year when radio manufacturers sign contracts 
on the basis of the business they do with dis- 
tributers at the show. Nevertheless, a number 
of orders for cabinets were placed, and cabinet 
manufacturers generally are optimistic as to the 
business that will come to them in the fall. It 
was explained to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative who attended the show that the 
large radio manufacturers usually keep a stock 
of cabinets sufficient to meet their requirements 
for three to six months ahead, while the smaller 
firms, less able to operate on a fixed schedule 
and making a greater variety of models, keep 
about a month’s stock. One large firm, the 
leader in radio sales, expects to sell a million 
radios by Christmas, it was reported, and will 
be placing orders for its requirements after that 
time within the next sixty days, probably on an 
increased schedule. A number of the smaller 
firms had in the past persuaded cabinet manu- 
facturers to let them have cabinets on consign- 
ment, paying for them as they were used, and 
also some cabinet manufacturers had found it 
expedient to buy up lumber stocks from other 
manufacturers whose contracts had been can- 
celled, but these irregularities were now disap- 
pearing, and radio manufacturers would pur- 
chase in the routine manner in the future, it 
was expected. 

A survey of the exhibits shows walnut over- 
whelmingly predominant, probably 90 percent of 


the models being shown in this material, with 
the rest in mahogany. Bird's-eye maple con- 
tinues popular for the trimmings, which this 
year were said to be solider and less ornatt 
than heretofore. No metal cabinets were sett 
these definitely having lost the vogue they et 
joyed two or three years ago on account Ol 
the undue resonance of tone they set up. Only 
one firm was exhibiting cabinets of pressed 
fibre composition. 





Varied Experiences of a Forester 

“Riding The Chuck Line,” is the title giver 
by Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, jr., of Yale 
University School of Forestry, to a small book 
in which he sketches his experiences covering 
30 years. Prof. Woolsey entered the Forts! 
Service shortly after it ceased to be known # 
the Bureau of Forestry, and after his junior 
year in college. His story of his early expe 
ences is, therefore, a close-up picture of the be 
ginnings of American forestry. 

Prof. Woolsey’s forestry work and investige 
tions have taken him to all parts of the Unite 
States and to several foreign regions, and i 
clude experience in buying French timber dur- 
ing the World War. 

The author’s account of his personal expert 
ences is interesting in itself, but his sketches 
persons and his opinions and comments “ 
policies and developments throw instructive sid 
lights upon forestry history at its most color 
ful period. “Riding The Chuck Line,” ' ¢ 
paper bound book of 116 pages, and is supplied 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $1.50 a COP): 
postpaid. 
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Joys of Home Owning 


Sunlight and Air 


NDER privi- 
leged chil- 
dren do not 
come from 
real homes; 
4, homes with 
z yards around 
them, with plenty of sunlight and air; 
with little gardens to give some fresh 
vegetables and a few flowers to add 
beauty and color. 

So thought a city mother who read 
something about that dire problem of 
the crowded metropolis, the “under 
privileged” child. 

This. mother had four lively and 
lovely children. The family was not 
the tenement house kind and the four 
children had been given every advan- 
tage that a hard-working, thrifty 
father could manage. They paid $65 
a month for a five-room apartment. 
There were no taxes, no assessments, 
no repairs. Neither was there any 
back yard, and both the landlord and 
the neighbors complained about the 
noisy children. They were suppressed 
as much as possibie, got little exercise, 
almost no sunshine and not enough 
fresh air. 

The result of the mother’s deep 
thoughts was this: A six-room house 
in a far-out suburb with a lot 100 x 
130 feet. Payments, assessments, 
taxes, up-keep, insurance, all piled up 
to more than the $65 a month. The 
father had a long trip to and from his 
work, 

BUT: The boys had a baseball dia- 
mond, the girls had sand piles, swings, 
a trapeze and a play house. There 
was a garden for vegetables; there 
was a flower-bordered walk leading 





4 ———— 
ee — 
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through a promising young lawn. 
There were shrubs and trees, and 
there were other children in other 


yards nearby to play with. 

Every room in the house was sunny. 
There was a big screened-in porch on 
which many hours were spent in read- 
ing and study. The children grew 
rosy and happy. Their lungs ex- 
panded and their muscles strengthened 
in the happy freedom of their play. 
_In seven years the house was paid 
lor, assessments and all; it had increased 
In value by at least $1,000. The chil- 
dren had grown up into high school, 
as fine a lot of young people as any 
parents could wish. Did that father 
ever regret the sacrifice he had made 


—the extra hour added to his working 


day by the long trip; the work in the 
garden and on the house during his 


brief holidays and all his mornings and 
evenings; the struggle to meet the 
payments, which after all were no 
heavier than the monthly rent bills? 
Was the result worth it? Did that 
family ever look back with longing 
at the crowded streets and the bright 
lights, the noise, the stuffiness, the 
small flat? You know the answer! 
Sunlight and air are the first and 
greatest need of the child, even more 
important to the proper development 
of young bodies than food. Given 
plenty of exercise in the open air with 
the sunlight working its miracles, and 
any food, if there is enough of it, will 














do pretty well towards building up a 
healthy body. But for those children 
who live in darkened tenements or in 
crowded rooms with no place but a 
narrow sunless street to play in, and 
nothing but dust and germ-laden air to 
breathe, food, even if it were the best, 


which it never is in those circum- 
stances, could not build healthy 
bodies. 

°° es 


THE FAMILY that crowds the most en- 
joyment into the smallest space is the 
family that has a living porch, for such a 
porch provides repose, rest, relaxation, 
relief and refreshment—the parts of life’s 
program we all enjoy. Build this living 
porch as big as a room,—not long and 


narrow, but merely square. Screen it, put 
up shades, paint the floor and woodwork 
in plain restful shades. Put a wash rug 
on the floor, get a few wicker chairs, a 
lounge and a few growing plants. Maybe 
a swing. Then rest, stretch yourself, read 
and enjoy life at its best. 


7 7 i 


Development Through a Home 






VERY woman has 
doubtless, for a 
part of her life at 


wleast, known the 
geste leper tte atmos ph ere of 

a Re “home life through 
association. Many, 
however, have never realized the sense 
of possession which can come only 
with individual ownership. “To me,” 
writes a New York woman, “there 
would be many reasons why I would 
want a home of my own. 

“Deep down within the conscious- 
ness of all human beings there lie dor- 
mant personal ideals. ‘Home’ is one 
of them. To develop this ideal is to 
render it more desirable—more valu- 
able. 

“To cultivate thrift one must have 
a reason. This reason would become 
a necessity with the responsibility of 
ownership. 

“Another point would be the fur- 
ther development of the artistic sense, 
made possible by the study of har- 
mony in decorating and furnishing the 
interior, and the selection of appropri- 
ate shrubbery and flowers for the 
grounds outside. This, in itself, would 
be an advanced education from the 
knowledge one would inevitably gain 
of draperies, and furniture and -plants. 

“In owning her own home, any 
woman would develop more practical 
business qualities. She would possess 
for her very own one place in the 
world to which she might steal away, 


when weary, and relax and _ potter 
about as she chose. She would be- 
come broader in every sense of the 


word; a more intelligent and interest- 
ing companion, with an added self re- 
spect and confidence in herself because 
of this very fact of ownership. And, 
above all else, she would become a 
more important factor in the economic 
life of our country; its interests would 
be her interests and its problems her 
problems. She would be a vital part 
of its very life and, thus, a better cit- 
izen.” 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprint on request. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Handsome Central Texas City 


Dealers Who Have Full Faith in Their Community But Question Some As- 
pects of Credits—Contractors as Salesmen—Broad Business Management 


“You're now in the best town in the United States, and | don’t 
admit any exceptions.” 

This cheerful and confident 
the city of Temple, Tex. It 
Campbell Lumber Co. 

“There may be some oil-boom towns in eastern Texas and other 
places, where lumber is selling more rapidly at the moment,” Mr. 
Powell continued, “but their prosperity is in the nature of things 
temporary and passing. We've seen dozens of such booms come 
and go. A few oil towns have grown into cities, but until they get 
on to a basis of continuing prosperity through agriculture, industry 
or general distribution they’re subject to as quick deflation as they 
enjoyed inflation. The people who pour in when the wells start to 
flow, pour out again as suddenly when the field is pumped out. 
It’s a special class of people, following a special interest. They’re 
as much interested in adventure as they are in business; and when 
they get the fever into their blood they're fairly useless for the 
steady, sober pulling that builds a stable city. 


statement was our 
was made by J. B. 


introduction to 
Powell, of the 


A City Without a Boom 


“Temple, on the other hand, has never had a boom. It’s never 
over-jumped its possibilities. What you see here is solidly founded 
on good surrounding agriculture and the need for just such a town 
as has been built. I’ve been here for 30 years and have never seen 
Building is starting this year with a good volume, 
and I can see no reason why it should not continue through the 
year.” 


a serious slump. 


The casual visitor is certain to echo Mr. Powell’s enthusiasm; 
for Temple is a handsome place of wide streets and good buildings. 
It has a couple of hotels that would be a credit to any metropolis, 
and the municipal building is architecturally of the best modernis- 
tic design. The little city is noted for its musical and artistic 
abilities; and young Mr. Campbell, whom we met for just a moment, 
is one of the supporters of a Little Theatre that is winning more 
than a local reputation. 


A Leaning Toward Masonry Construction 


Mr. Powell tells us the local building and loan people rather favor 
masonry construction, especially brick veneer. This seems not to 
be peculiar to Temple, for many cities of Texas are showing the 
same sort of leaning. The basic reason is that Texas peopte have 
gotten the idea that a brick veneer house has especially good value. 
Just because they think so, there’s a readier re-sale market for this 
type of construction. Lumbermen do little to cure the people of 
the idea. Possibly they’d a little rather return to all-frame; but 
at that there’s little if any difference in the amount of lumber used. 
They lose the siding but make up for it in the somewhat larger 
amount of lumber used in the frame. A properly built brick veneer 
takes more lumber, at least in these parts, than does an all-frame 
building. 

“We're glad to see loans put on a sounder basis,” Mr. Powell said. 
“There has been so much haphazard loaning in Texas that the 
industry as well as the public is suffering. Loans running too 
close to the total value of the property have been made, for the 
purpose of stimulating building. This has been done, not so much 
by lumbermen or at their suggestion, as by capitalists and finance 
corporations anxious to put their money to work. This kind of 
stimulation has gone on in every department of commerce and helps 
explain why the country has gone through a period of depression. 
If you could make a survey of the Southwest you’d find a dis- 
turbing number of re-possessed houses; all or most of which go 
back to improper loans, overloading, concealed charges and encour- 
agement of people to become home owners who have not the re- 
sources, income nor state of mind to make a success of the venture. 

“This is called a cotton country, and so it is. But experiments 
on a wide scale have shown that this soil will grow almost any- 
thing; from semi-tropical fruits to Alpine shrubs. In time there 


will be crop diversification. that will further stabilize farming, Byt 
at that there’s always some sort of market for all the cotton we 
can raise, and even when the price is low it brings in cash. § 
farmers are in good condition, at least as compared with those jp 
other parts of the country.” 


The Big Orange Colored Yard 


Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.) has a big plant here, painted orange 
and trimmed in white. The front of the yard is nicely landscaped 
and makes one of the striking business establishments of a beautify] 
little city. The manager mentioned quite a list of buildings for 
which he was furnishing materials, including brick-veneer houses, 
cottages, filling stations and the like. He could wish, he added, that 
prices were not quite so generous to the public, but price levels are 
generally fixed by forces extending beyond the town, and one has 
to do the best he can with things as he finds them. 

The Temple Lumber Co. gets its name not from the town but 
from the president of the company. The head office is in Houston, 
and the concern is associated with the Southern Pine Lumber Co. 

Wade H. Taylor, the local manager, commented on the state of 
the industry and the probability that some general changes are not 
far ahead. 

“Lumbermen have gone just far enough in extending their serv- 
ices,” he said, “so that they take large responsibilities and risks 
without being able to control or direct these things. They put 
themselves in a position to lose their money without being able to 
safeguard it. I think that one of two things will be done; either 
lumbermen will go back to the old basis of selling lumber and 
getting paid for it when they sell it, or they’ll go forward to the 
business of building houses and dealing with customers on that 
basis. All the yards here deal with contractors who are good 
enough workmen but who seem to have little capacity as business 
men. And yet the building industry, as distinct from mechanics’ 
labor, is in their hands. All dealers have curious experiences with 
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Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.) operate a big yard at Temple, Tex., which 
is one of the striking business establishments of a beautiful little city 


them. They get hold of a prospect, find what kind and size house 
he wants, bring the plans to us and ask us to figure the estimate. 
We all do it for them. But over and over when we tell them 4 
house should bring $7,500, say, they go out and sell it for $7,000 
or $6,800; and then they expect us to go along with them and shade 
our prices to ease their losses. 


Checking on Contractor Losses 


“IT venture to say if all the losses suffered by the three big yards 
in Temple in this way during the last ten years had been suffered 
by any one of the yards it would be out of business. And that's 
one place where we should suffer no losses at all. The outlet 
for our materials is controlled by people who are not competent 


, 
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to handle it with any certainty. A contractor seems to think if 
he cuts the price 5 or 10 percent he’s cutting the profit just 5 or 10 
percent. No amount of explaining or of experience teaches him 
that a cut comes entirely out of the net profits, if in fact the profits 
are large enough to cover the cut. They say, when we argue with 
them, that other contractors are making these cuts and if they 
don’t do it they'll get no business. But I haven't learned that a loss 
of money is any less a loss because some one else is losing, too. 
“There seems to be no way of straightening this thing out so 
long as men who are not competent to do it try to do the gelling 
for us. They take on prospects who should not be encouraged to 
puild. Show me a hungry contractor who will turn down a job 














Wade H. Taylor, manager of the Temple Lumber Co., Temple, Tex., 
believes lumbermen will either have to relinquish long term credit sales 
or go forward with the business of building homes on term payments 


just because his customer isn’t financially up to paying for a house, 
and I'll show you the lone exception to the rule. That’s why I 
say lumbermen will have to go back to selling lumber by the 
thousand feet and getting paid in cash at the time of sale, or else 
they'll have to go the rest of the way and take over the manage- 
ment of the business where their money is risked. Of course some 
contractors are more able and experienced than others. There are 
some who make fewer mistakes. But as long as the less capable 
ones are marketing any considerable part of the lumber we dis- 
tribute we’re going to be taking long chances. It’s too much like 
the one-crop farmer gambling on the weather and the market. If 
he hits it right, he makes money. If he hits it wrong, it’s just 
too bad. I don’t know just how it’s going to be done, but I’m 
sure after the experience of the last few years that it’s going to 
be done some way. My bosses didn’t make their money by means 
of letting other men pile up losses for them, and I’m sure enough 
they'll find ways to change this situation. 
The Effect of Good Highways 

“We're getting a world of good roads in Texas. That's a fine 
thing in general, and it’s going to be a commercial benefit to towns 
like Temple. People will come a long distance in cars and with 
trucks to a place where they can get good service and can select 
from varied stocks. It'll probably be hard on the smaller places. 
Roads are another thing that is going to compel merchants to cor- 
rect slipshod methods. If a dealer suffers losses on part of his 
sales, he has to make more than a fair profit on others or slide 
down toward failure. Naturally the shrewd or lucky buyer who 
gets his goods for less is willing to do so. But he never knows but 
that the next time he'll be in the other class and have to pay more 
than he should. I’m pretty sure that cutting out the losses and 
giving everybody a fair, even price is the policy that will make for 
stability and that will please and reassure the public.” 

On this trip the Realm has noticed that Texas dealers are giving 
a world of thought to the matter of credits; both in their immediate 
and in their broader impacts. This is not peculiar to Texas, for 
all business men in all parts of the country have studied these 
matters with anxiety. The period of slackened business has forced 
a vast amount of careful study. A good many different conclusions 
have been reached, and a large number of thoughtful men admit 
that as yet the real answer has not been found. 

Some able dealers, in Texas and in other States, seem to think 
that individual companies have suffered from “soft management”; 
that with easy money coming in it has been easy to allow leaks to 
start and overhead to increase. These men are busy hardening 
down their own management and hope thereby to correct the trou- 
bles that have overtaken them. 

But other capable dealers have pointed out that this seems to 
lack something. Back even in 1928, when the national commerce 
Seemed to be sailing high, a good many managers were uneasy and 
Worked night and day to reduce costs. This was true in retail 
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lumber companies and in general manufacturing coneerns. These 
men “went hard” in management long before the depression oc- 
curred. And while this doubtless helped them when the time of 
trial arrived, it didn’t save them from nearly all their troubles. 
Maybe not enough of them did it soon enough; but the theory that 
any concern could have saved itself all the trouble of 1930 by hard 
Management seems not to have worked out. = 


Who Manages the Business? 


Every dealer has to depend upon the public. As a matter of fact 
every man’s prosperity lies largely in the hands of people whom 
he can not control and whom he often does not know. This does 
not excuse him from doing his very best with those factors which 
he can control; but it indicates that his personal interests are, con- 
siderably wider than the old theories of credit control and shrewd 
management. 

A few days ago the Realm talked with the credit manager of a 
large lumber company. This company has been well managed and 
has watched its sales with care. It has been as little remiss in 
Management as any company well could be; and yet it has had 
plenty of trouble with the credits which it had watched with so 
much care. 

People who had been customers of the company for years found 
themselves for the first time in their lives unable to pay their bills. 
The general explanation was not hard to find. Credits in other 
lines had been easier, people were urged to buy almost on their own 
terms, payments were so arranged as to look simple and even 
attractive. In a period of stimulated buying the general public had 
loaded itself up to the point where the burden would have been 
uncomfortable even if easy times had continued. Then the reces- 
sion came. 


One Man’s Credits Affect Another’s 


This credit manager looked haggard when he recalled some of 
his experiences. Not that these debtors tried to evade their obli- 
gations or accused him of being heartless. They came up to scratch 
with a courage which hurt worse than violent protests. Women 
came in and signed away their rights with tears running down 
their faces but with no complaint or reproaches. Men gave mort- 
gages on all their possessions, with the simple statement that never 
in their lives before had they ever signed a mortgage. They knew 
the credit manager was giving them the best chance he had to offer. 
In some cases he released chattel mortgages simply because a family 
had nothing to eat and nothing to sell that was not mortgaged. 

These cases of course were not typical of all the people in his 
territory; but they were extreme cases indicating the lengths to 
which general easy credits will take the public, and the situation 
into which even a carefully managed company can be forced by 
factors over which it has little or no control. So it is not sur- 
prising that far-sighted and public spirited business men are doing 
some hard thinking about the general basis of prosperity, of which 
their own credit terms and management are after all but a small 
part. If the public insists in easy times upon over extending itself, 
and if merchants in other lines will meet these desires by credits 
that necessarily involve costly payments, then the cautious become 
largely involved with the reckless. 

This department is told that all over the country there are many 
more than the normal number of repossessed houses. This is the 
result, not of present factors so much as of factors that operated 
when no one suspected that a time of readjustment was near. Some 
of these failures resulted from bad merchandising on the part of 
lumber dealers; but we suspect that many more of them were the 
products of bad management quite outside the lumber and building 
field. Many and probably most of these houses were needed and 
could have been paid for without distress, save for one thing. The 
buyers of the houses bought quantities of other things not needed. 
They bought them on terms that made the prices excessive. When 
the pinch came, these other factors ruined the hopes of home 
ownership. 

Small wonder that lumber dealers are admitting that their own 
welfare is to an unsuspected extent in the hands of persons whom 
they can not control and whom they seldom even know. Small 
wonder they are looking at the whole broad foundation of credits 
and wise credit control. 


‘ 





INTEREST on bonds of building and real estate companies will 
be paid in June to the amount of $2,784,625, according to the 
Standard Statistics Co., of New York. Payment for calls, maturi- 
ties and redemptions of bonds by companies in the industrial 
grouping will amount to $2,780,308. Total interest payments of 
$263,588,197 will be made to holders of domestic corporate bonds, 
United States government, and foreign dollar bonds in June, while 
payments for calls, maturities and redemptions will amount to 
$134,671,253, 
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Exhibition Is Education in Correct Interiors 


Granp Rapips, Micu., June 15.—An innova- 
tion that has arousef’a good deal of interest is 
the Correct Home Interior Exhibition, spon- 
sored by ten local lumber concerns, as a per- 
manent display showing correctly designed and 
furnished Colonial living and dining rooms, and 


English living and bed rooms. 

[his display is made possible through the 
co-operatiot ot the Morgan Woodwork Organi- 
zation and the Herpolsheimer Co. department 
store The former furnished all the interior 





rooms are floored with white oak flooring. The 
exterior to one entrance of the exhibit is Colo- 
nial; the other, English. 

The exhibit is permanent, although it will be 
changed from time to time to foster sustained 
interest. The average attendance thus far has 
been about 400 a day. 

The lumber dealers co-operating in the dis- 
play are represented at the exhibit by a young 
man who gives his full time to meeting visitors, 
answering questions, and offering suggestions to 


tractive and correctly designed home interiors 

In addition to the ten Grand Rapids deale, 
co-operating in the exhibit, many other dealer 
in western Michigan are also making use of the 
exhibit, making it a point either to bring their 
customers themselves, or to send them oyer ty 
see the woodwork and furnishings. 

All of the local dealers are featuring the dis. 
play in a series of weekly advertisements jy 
local newspapers. In addition, each dealer js 
putting on individual direct-mail campaign ¢oy. 











Colonial dining room and English bed room which form part of the Correct Home Interior Exhibition 


woodwork installed in the rooms, while the de- 
partment store turned over the necessary floor 
space for an indefinite period of time, besides 
installing furniture designed further to bring 
out the beauty of the floors, interior trim and 
built-in woodwork. 

Both the Colonial and the English 
show the correct type of trim, 
doors appropriate to those types. 


rooms 
window and 
The English 


any persons who might be interested in build- 
ing new homes or in modernizing their present 
dwellings. 

The display has been visited by all of the 
architects of the city, who have brought in their 
clients and shown them the actual effect of the 
finished product installed in the home. Con- 
tractors and dealers have also taken advantage 
of the display to show their prospects these at- 


Interest in Homes Is Stimulate 


Pawtucket, R. L., June 15.—Pawtucket lum- 
ber dealers have been taking a major part in an 
interesting demonstration hereabout that stimu- 
lating the building industry into some real activ- 
ity in times like the present is not necessarily 
as difficult as lifting oneself across a brook by 
the boot straps. 

Pawtucket business interests and civic authori- 
ties have been co-operating in a well-planned 
and successful building campaign. Lumber deal- 
ers, real estate men, contractors and everyone 
connected with the construction industry have 
been united through the Pawtucket Chamber of 
Commerce in a comprehensive modernizing cam- 
paign. Powerful newspaper support was enlisted 
and the campaign was generously underwritten, 
so much so, in fact, as to permit extensive use 
not only of newspaper copy, but also of direct 
mail sales effort, radio programs, house surveys, 
essays among the local high school students, 
publicity stories, and a follow-up system that 
has translated many prospects into actual buyers. 

Real co-operation has transformed a static 
idea into a dynamic force that has put the cam- 
paign over by convincing citizens within the 
trading area of Pawtucket that there are many 
sound reasons for having their building needs 
attended to now. Henry C. McDuff, of the 
Henry C. McDuff Estate, was chosen chairman 
of the campaign executive committee, and other 
retail lumber dealers working with him in sell- 
ing the idea of repairs and remodeling to the 
home owners of the community include the John 


T. Cottrell Co., Newell Coal & Lumber Co. and 
the McDuff Coal & Lumber Co. 

The campaign was carefully planned early in 
the year, energetically carried out, and results 
were soon forthcoming. The number of build- 
ing permits issued during one of the latter 
weeks of April was the largest of any week 


since 1928. Many were for small jobs and 
structures of course, including a number of 
garages. 


A brief outline of how the campaign has been 
conducted should be of interest to lumbermen in 
other sections who may wish to try the idea in 
their own communities. Well written news- 
paper advertising played up the idea of value 
and excellent opportunity for investment un- 
equally in recent years. Editors co-operated 
with real news stories written from the editorial 
standpoint, and proved their confidence in their 
own statements by having a member of the 
campaign committee buy and completely modern- 
ize an old house (built in 1876) as a demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of home modernization. 

The construction campaign committee has 
heen careful at all times to avoid making any 
suggestions as to who should get the prospective 
jobs. The purpose has been to sell the home 
owner the idea of getting things done now, and 
letting him decide what contractor to employ, 
and where to buy his materials. Architectural 
service, however, has been supplied by the com- 
mittee without cost. 

\ house survey was conducted, and more than 


ering every lot owner and house renter in the 
city of Grand Rapids. 

The ten dealers co-operating in this  enter- 
prise are as follows: Riverside Lumber Co, 
Sinclair Lumber & Fuel Co., Togan Stiles 
(Inc.), Valley Lumber Co., Verhey Lumber 
Co., Keegstra Lumber Co., Engel Lumber Co, 
B. F. Edge Co., Comstock Lumber Co., and 
Oakdale Lumber Co. 


by Campaign 


1,000 houses were listed as definitely in need of 
improvements. The owners were located through 
tax records and reached through direct mail ap- 
peals. Those who did not respond were fol- 
lowed up with personal calls. 

This method of conducting the campaign has 
had gratifying results, very materially increas- 
ing the volume of building in the Pawtucket 
trading area at a time when many other com- 
munities are complaining of extremely quiet 
residential building. It was found necessary to 
arrange a special financing plan for interested 
prospects who lacked the ready money to att 
now but who would be able to complete their 
payments with a year or two. The financing 
was done by the contractor or lumber dealer, 
who accepted monthly notes for twelve or more 
payments as the case might require. 

In response to an editorial inquiry by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to certain details o 
the campaign, and his views as to its effective 
ness, F. B. Brooks, vice-president and secretary 
of the Newell Coal & Lumber Co., made the 
following statement : 

To start with, a campaign for money was 
held and everyone who had anything to do 
with building was solicited. Four thousand 
dollars was the first goal set, but this was 
greatly exceeded, over $7,000 being raised. 

Committees were appointed on_ publicity, 
advertising, truck posters, radio, finance and 
campaign headquarters, headed up by a gen 
eral committee that all the other committees 
reported to. Much of the success of this 
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-ampaign Was due to the untiring efforts of 
Ce als 


McDuff, the general chairman. 
the publicity 
We had a 


headquarters, 


Henry ©. 

Most of 
advertising 
campaign 
jalties were on 


was in newspaper 
store downtown as 
where several spec- 
display. <A general survey 
of every house in town was made and this 
list was covered by several direct meetings. 
All inquiries that came in to headquariers 
turned over to contractors in town and 


were 

closely watched to see that they were run 
down immediately. 

Appeal was made on the basis of civie 
pride and the cheapness of material and 


labor. We tried to Keep away from the idea 
of helping the unemployed and relieving the 
depression. At the present time we have 
tapered the camaign down for the summer 
months, but will start again about the middle 
of September. 

From the standpoint of our company, we 
believe the campaign to be a great 
We followed each advertisement of the cam- 


success, 


paign in the papers with one of our own, 
1 
Retailer Uses 
NEENAH, Wis., June 15.—An 


interesting feature of the up-to- 
date retail establishment of the W. 
J. Durham Lumber Co., this city, 
was observed by an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative who 
had the pleasure recently of a visit 
with F. S. Durham, the directing 
genius of this well-known and pro- 
gressive retail lumber merchandis- 
ing company. 

The particular feature referred 
to is a conference room into which 
prospective customers .are taken 
for talking over their construction 
problems. Mr. Durham is a firm 
believer in the principle that a cus- 
tomer is likely to be in a more re- 
ceptive frame of mind, and there- 
fore easier sold, if the surroundings 
are pleasant. 

Passing through the main office 
into the display room, where vari- 
ous lumber and other building 
products are displayed, one enters 
the conference room, which 
good size, measuring about 12 by 
14 feet. It is very attractively fur- 
nished and decorated, having heavy 
drapes at the windows and a num- 
ber of comfortable chairs and floor 
lamps, which serve to create a liv- 
ing-room atmosphere and appear- 
ance, 

The only items in this room 
which suggest that it is connected 
with a business office are a display 
stand, situated at one end, equipped 
with various plan books which are 
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The conference room, with a customer awaiting Mr. Durham 
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laying stress in the fact 
to modernize, and 
payment plan. 

My advice to any 
campaign like 


that now is the time 
played up our monthly 
lumbermen going into a 
this is that they will get out 
of it just about. what they put into it. If 
they sit back and expect business to come 
to them they will be disappointed. But if 
they follow along with the campaign with a 


good advertising campaign, keep on their 
toes, run down every prospect and have a 
monthly payment plan, they will secure g 
large amount of non-competitive business 
and make a good profit from it. 


Mr. McDuff also felt that the campaign has 
been an excellent thing for the community and 
for the co-operating dealers, saying: 

The campaign has accomplished what we 
hoped and we certainly have induced a 
quantity of repair and remodeling work. 
Just now the campaign is not very active, as 
it was our thought to let it ease along dur- 
ing the vacation period. However, we plan 


Display Room as 


DISPLAY ROOM 


VISITORS WELCOME 


i goose aprasaooe 








window with the camera aimed from the inside in 
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to revive it in 
spend the 
to push 

The 
given 


early 
balance of 
work 


will 
effort 


September, and 
our fund in an 
forward prior to winter. 
four local lumber companies have all 
this movement their active support, 
and I believe it has been a source of profit 
to us, and perhaps a greater benefit to the 
unemployed workmen of the various build- 
ing trades. 

A representative of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association who has been studying 
the “Pawtucket idea,’ with considerable en- 
thusiasm, commented that: “This campaign 
clearly indicates the value of concerted, properly 
organized effort, followed up with a_ well- 
rounded plan which takes in every factor in the 
building industry and which secures the support 
of disinterested parties such as newspapers and 
civic officials. It is effort of this type that will 
aid dealers throughout the country in bringing 
about a more healthy tone to business, and 
effecting increased sales of building materials.” 


Aid to Selling 


at the disposal of anyone who 
wishes to look them over, and a 
small office desk and dictaphone 


at the other end of the room, just 
inside the door, where all transac- 
tions are closed. 

The Durham establishment is 
situated on the main street of 
Neenah, affording favorable oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting goods in the 
several large display windows that 
are maintained. 

Two photographs accompanying 
this story show a recent window 
display which created a good deal 
of interest. One shows a view of 
the window from the outside, with 
a large sign inviting visitors to 
come in and inspect the display, 
while another shows the same win- 
dow taken from the inside of the 
display room. 

The house models used in the 
window display were supplied by 
the Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
They are covered with shingles 
stained in various colors. The 
little houses are equipped with 
lights inside, so that they present 
a very attractive appearance when 
illuminated at night. In the roof 
of each model is a small opening, 
in which is inserted a glass sign 


with the words, ‘“Weatherbest 
Stained Shingles.” At each end of 
the display are panels in which 


standard sized shingles are shown 
various colors. 








The stand in conference room, with plan books displayed 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 
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Announces Substantial Re- 
ductions in Prices 


Eastern Dealer Lowers Prices and Urges Trade to 
Build Now and Save 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 
William H. Deyo & Co. (Inc.), of Ellenville, 
N. Y., report that in that section marked re- 
ductions have been made in retail lumber prices, 
and dealers have followed the market rather 
closely. D. W. Johnson, president of the com- 
pany, referring to the discussion in the Query & 
Comment department of a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on wholesale and retail 
lumber prices, said: “We believe in your state- 
ment that it is good sales psychology to make 
and announce reductions in prices of lumber and 
other building materials.” As an evidence of 
this belief, Mr. Johnson enclosed copy of a cir- 
cular letter that has been sent out to its trade 
by William H. Deyo & Co., urging the impor- 
tance of building, remodeling and repairing now 
because of the saving that may be effected 
through reduced prices. In this circular this 
company said: 

Build, Remodel, Repair NOW and Save! 


As an example of present savings, compare 
our 1929 and 1931 prices: 
1929 1931 
Shiplap and Roofers........ $ 42.00 $ 33.00 
No. 1 Fir, 2x4 and 2x6.. 45.00 36.00 
Novelty Siding, Clear Fir..... 65.00 50.00 
Partition, Clear Fir....... 70.00 50.00 
Flooring, Clear Fir........... 65.00 45.00 
Flooring, Clear Oak 140.00 100.00 
oe RS ye 55.00 40.00 
eee, ee BS ee ic cawaews 17.06 12.00 
Pee: CP Metis sr ecaeecavers 22.00 18.00 


1929 1931 
Perfection Shingles, per M.... 9.25 7.50 
Starex Roofing, 3 ply......... 2.60 1.75 
Oe 2” eee 4.50 3.00 
ot ee eee .85 .45 
Front Door Lock Sets........ 2.75 1.75 
Moldings, Windows, Doors.... 
eRe hacen hee 25 percent to 40 percent off 
Window Screens........... 40 percent cheaper 


The materials listed are those used in larg- 
est volume in building. All building special- 
ties—all materials used in building—are being 
sold today at most favorable prices. 

But price does not tell the whole story. In 
all the cases the quality of our materials has 
been maintained, in many cases quality has 
been improved. We do not handle sub-stand- 
ard materials and our stocks are strictly 
up-to-grade. 

We do not like to talk price—we prefer to 
talk value. We believe that the building dol- 
lar will buy more real value today than at any 
time during the last ten years, and more 
value than will be possible for many years 
to come. 


That's why we say—Build Now and Save. 


Town Brightens Up With Paint 


Lima, Outo, June 15.—Something has made 
Lima householders and owners of business 
buildings paint conscious. Not in many years 
has there been such a wave of outside painting 
as is going on at present. And the city is 
showing the effects of this work. Owners are 
brightening up their premises in a highly pleas- 
ing manner. Houses that have been permitted 
to go year after year with their dull paint and 
accumulated grime are getting new coats. 
Whole rows of them are being brightened in 
this manner, and those responsible for the work 
are to be complimented. 

















This Week’s 


Loading Racks That Save Labor 


Timely Tip 


The loading racks shown in 
the accompanying illustration 
were observed by an American 
Lumberman representative in 
the yard of the Black Rock 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
These racks are set directly 
back of the planing machine, 
and as the lumber comes from 
the machine it is piled on the 
racks. When a load has been 
piled, a truck is backed up to 
the racks, through double 
doors in the end of the mill, 
and the complete load is rolled 
on the trucks by means of the 
rollers on the racks and on the 
trucks. This effects a con- 
siderable saving of time, as 
only one handling of the lum- 
ber is required. 








el 
ed 





Has Arranged for Broader 
Distribution 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 15.—Vernon A 
Smith, president of the Compo-Board Co., has 
announced that due to the unusual acceptance 
accorded the flexible building insulation made 
for that concern by the American Hair & Fel 
Co., of Chicago, ar- 
rangements have been 
concluded to effect 
broader and more rapid 
distribution of this 
product through one of 
the largest national dis- 
tributers. Mr. Smith 








VERNON A. SMITH, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
President 





is of the opinion that 
this should benefit both 
dealer and manufacturer 
and add a desirable line 
to the product of this 
distributer. Some 
changes will be made in 
the product that will 
make it even more desirable to builders. Fur- 
ther announcements concerning this may be 
looked for any day. 

Under this new arrangement, the Compo- 
Board Co. of course will not continue to offer 
this insulation but will refer inquiries to the 
distributer. The dealer should be in a better 
position than ever to benefit by this new ar- 
rangement. 





Company Makes Improvements 
In All Departments 


PESHASTIN, WaASH., June 13.—In_ keeping 
with its policy of maximum efficiency, the 
Peshastin Lumber & Box Co. recently has made 
far-reaching improvements, in both its manu- 
facturing and retailing departments. 

In the power plant steam Tracyfiers and con- 
necting steam traps have been installed. This 
installation is especially interesting because new 
in sawmill plants. All steam from the boilers 
passes through these Tracyfiers, where 99 per- 
cent of water and all other foreign matter 1s 
removed. Thus dry clean steam is delivered 
to turbine and all steam-using equipment, in- 
suring low upkeep, long life and better and 
cheaper lubrication. 

Improvements relating to the office include 
the installation of glass partitions for segrega- 
tion of the different departments. The yard has 
been landscaped and the entrance improved. 

Retail department betterments include en- 
largement of the warehouse; revamping the bin 
and shelf arrangement; addition of complete 
stock of building materials, including paints and 
hardware. ; 

New, fast-running automobile trucks, equipped 
with pneumatic tires, have been added to the 
facilities of the retail branch. 

“It is our policy to become as nearly ‘100 
percent fit’ as possible in our operation,” said 
E. L. Sawyer, president. “If we can round this 
out with a super-service to our customers we 
feel that our costs and sales volume will be s0 
satisfactory that we can successfully combat the 
present depression.” 
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Takes Charge of Department 


Mapison, W1s., June 16.—E. C. Schrup, of 
Madison, has become actively associated with 
the Doyon Lumber Co., 638 West Mifflin street, 
in charge of the company’s service department, 
recently created to render increased service to 
persons interested in building, modernizing, and 
repairing. For the last 14 years Mr. Schrup 
was in the employ of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, lowa. For the 
jast ten years he had his headquarters in Madi- 
son, developing a wide acquaintance here both 
among contractors and home owners. In an- 
nouncing Mr. Schrup’s connection with the com- 
pany, Stark Lester, general manager of the 
Doyon company, said that the concern plans to 
enlarge its service department under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Schrup, so that the building counsel, 
plans, and estimates offered will be more valu- 
able in the local building and modernizing work 
being carried out. 





Offers an Attractive Line of 
Redwood Specialties 


“A Profitable Line For Lumber Dealers” is 
described and illustrated in a folder, attractively 
printed in colors, issued by the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago. 

This folder illustrates and describes a com- 
plete line of redwood window boxes, flat boxes 
for greenhouses, hotbed sash, flower urns, 
stakes and other equipment and specialties for 
greenhouse owners, florists and gardeners. 
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liability policies covering a truck upon which 
such a feed grinder is installed, do not pro- 
tect the policyholder from injury that might 
be sustained by the public through the actual 
operation of the feed grinding equipment. 

Should an owner of such feed grinder be 
engaged in this work at a farm, and should 
any member of the farmer’s household or em- 
ployee be injured by the grinder while it is 
in operation, there would be no protection 
under the ordinary automobile or yard public 
liability policy. 

This kind of insurance must cover speci- 
fically on the feed grinder and equipment, and 
we are issuing a standard policy for $5,000- 
$10,000 limits for $20 annually. We would 
suggest that any members operating equip- 
ment of this kind protect themselves imme- 
diately against the hazard of the operation of 
a feed grinding machine. 


Five Thousand People Attend 
Opening of New Yard 


IDAHO Farts, IDAHO, June 15.—The formal 
opening on Saturday of the new local yard of 
the Gem State Lumber Co., of Pocatello, Idaho, 
in which the Merrill Co., of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is an associate, was the occasion for a 
great celebration in which about 5,000 people 
participated. 

The new yard, which will carry everything 
in the way of building material and is thor- 
oughly modern in every detail, is about five 
times as large as the old one, showing that the 
company is not afraid to expand in spite of 
present conditions. David Dabell, resident 
partner, will manage the yard. 

The day was spent in sports and competi- 
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Enforcing Interest Charge on 


Past Due Accounts 


DeENveER, CoLo., June 15.—Over $1,100 was 
collected in interest on open accounts during 
the month of April by the Sterling Lumber & 


Investment Co., with headquarters here. This 
amount constituted 80 percent of the sum 
chargeable. In January, 1931, collections 


amounted to only 58 percent, in February 61 
percent, and in March 74 percent, while in April 
the figure rose as stated above. 

The above seems to answer the question: 
“Can a lumber company enforce an interest 
charge on past-due accounts?” Many firms 
claim to charge interest, but few make consistent 
efforts toward collection. 

A little over a year ago C. W. Richardson, 
general manager of the Sterling company, an- 
nounced impartial enforcement of the charge as 
a definite policy. The figures given above 
show how these charges have been built up. 

“One of our greatest difficulties in enforcing 
the charge policy has been in selling the yard 
managers on the idea,” J. V. Smith, purchasing 
agent, declared. “When we decided upon strict 
adherence to the interest rule we met with con- 
siderable opposition from several of these man- 
agers. They declared that their customers 
wouldn’t pay interest, that other firms operating 
in competition with us didn’t make this charge, 
and that we would soon lose out if we tried it. 

“We finally persuaded the men who objected 
to the scheme to try it out for one or two 
months. We requested them to make the 
charge wherever it was due, and offered in a 
few unusual cases, where there was very good 




















Left to right: The first two men are yard assistants, the third J. W. Thompson, district manager, Gem State Lumber Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho; 

fourth, David Dabell, resident partner Gem State Lumber Co.; fifth, Joe Nibley, Sweet Coal Co., Salt Lake City; sixth, another yard assistant; 

seventh, J. L. Tomlinson, resident partner Gem State Lumber Co.; eighth, V. W. Sweet, Sweet Coal Co., Salt Lake City. In the other picture the 
man standing by the counter is David Dabell, resident partner Gem State Lumber Co. 


_ These products are shipped knocked down, 
in cartons or bundled as the case may be. 

Dealers will do well to obtain a copy of this 
folder, and take the time to call on the green- 
house owners, florists and gardeners of their 
community, and sell them their needs in the 
lines indicated. The durability and general de- 
sirability of redwood for such uses is so well 
known as to require little argument, and these 
goods have a special appeal because of their 
careful manufacture and packing. 

The illustrated folder can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Hammond Lumber Co., 601 West 
138th Street, Riverdale Station, Chicago. 


. . ele 

Warns of Special Liability 

Mitwauker, Wis., June 15.—A rapid in- 
Crease in the number of retail lumber dealers 
who are installing portable feed mills on trucks 
and trailers and sending these from farm to 
larm, grinding feed etc., has constrained Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, to direct the at- 
tention of his members to the necessity of pro- 
viding adequate liability insurance to protect 
themselves in connection with the operation of 
these machines. He said: 
; The ordinary public liability policies cover- 
mg a lumber yard, or the ordinary public 





tions of many kinds. Refreshments were served. 





Must Keep Moving Up 


The trouble with the advertising program of 
some retail lumber dealers is that it does not 
keep pace with the times. It does not keep 
moving up. The front in business methods, 
the advanced line, keeps changing position just 
as it does in battle. The side that is winning 
is the side that is all the time moving ahead. 

No matter how good a certain type of ad- 
vertising was ten or twenty years ago, it does 
not necessarily have the same force today. 
The older dealers, the men who were in the 
lumber business back in the pre-war period, 
often stick to their old methods, in advertising 
and in other things. To them it might be 
suggested that they get out a copy of a 1913 
magazine and compare the advertisements in 
it, both as to substance and display, with those 
in a similar magazine of today. Then make 
the same comparison in newspaper advertising. 

New firms are constantly coming into the 
lumber and building materials field and nat- 
urally they use the newer types of advertising. 
The dealer who thinks to hold his own while 
trying to stimulate trade by the same methods 
that he found successful fifteen or twenty years 
ago is doomed to disappointment. 


reason for this procedure, to give the yard man 
permission to credit the customer’ with the 
amount of the interest. The plan worked out 
admirably, proving to the yard men that our 
theory could be put into practice. 

“We have found that we are able to get 
better co-operation by giving the yard men a 
small leeway than by requiring 100 percent 
charges,” Mr. Smith declared. “In some cases 
where building jobs were ‘hanging fire’ for sev- 
eral months our men found it difficult to demand 
interest. And, in a few cases concessions were 
granted because of promises made before the 
new ruling went into effect. It is because of 
these occasional emergencies that we allow a 
small margin. 

“Most of our yards run 90 to 100 percent 
month after month. When the charge has be- 
come more thoroughly established we expect to 
gradually raise our average to this level.” 

“Monthly charge of whatever interest is to be 
assessed is of paramount importance, we have 
found,” C. A. Kiehnhoff, secretary of the firm 
declared. “Many firms have made the interest 
charge unnecessarily difficult by attempting to 
fix the amount when the bill was paid. This 
comes as a blow to the customer and he often 
protests vigorously. When the charge is made 
on the monthly statement it appears to be 


smaller, and besides, the customer becomes ac- 
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customed to it. He realizes that it is a firm 
policy.” 
Whenever the interest charge collected by a 
vard manager falls below the 80 percent figure 
he is immediately mailed statement from the 
Denver office showing the amount of his over- 
due accounts and the amount of interest charged. 
He is asked to furnish an expli unation of the 
discrepancies in the balance. Thus, laxity is 
eliminated. If insufficient charges are made one 
nth, they are made up the next. A monthly 
charge of 1 percent is made on all accounts over 
90 days old, which charge is shown on _ the 
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customer's statement and on the record sheet 
which goes to the main office in Denver. 

“It has been our experience that credit is one 
thing on which the lumber dealer can not afford 
to compromise,” firm officers declared. “Our 
observations are that the greatest difficulty in 
carrying out a strict credit policy lies at the 
door of the dealer himself. If he makes his 
interest charges only in a haphazard way he is 
likely to arouse enmity. People are quick to 
resent discrimination, but if all customers are 
treated alike there is little difficulty. Of course, 
any system which restricts credit accommoda- 
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tion turns away some trade, but we have 


foun, 
that the advantages of the plan far outweigs 
the disadvantages.” 





THE JUNE IssuE of the 4-Square News Bull 
tin, published by the sy aeeeenence Fees 
Products, Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul 
Minn., contains several short stories of competi. 
tive price situations such as might confront any 
dealer. The table of contents lists a number 
of subjects that dealers will find of practical 
mterest. The issue as a whole will well repay 
reading. 





Modernizes Yard and 


Adds Display 


PERRYSBURG, Oulo, June 15.—Believing that 
modernization is good medicine for the lumber 
dealer as well as for his customers, the Koch 
Lumber Co., this city, last fall modernized its 


shed and office and display room quarters, both 
exterior and interior, effecting changes and im- 
provements that make this plant one of the 
most attractive and convenient in this section. 

The alterations included the addition of a 
display room, which so quickly proved its worth 
that very recently the company made further 
improvements, doubling the size of the room, 
or rather adding to it another room at the rear, 
connected with the original room, which affords 
twice the display space formerly available. 

All these improvements were personally de- 


signed and supervised by Edwin A. Clay, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company. The work 
was done at a time when business was the 
slackest, and was performed entirely by the 


company’s own employees, not a single hour of 
outside labor being hired. These yard altera- 
tions and improvements gave the employees 
continuous work, otherwise it might‘ have been 
necessary to have laid off some because of lack 
of anything for them to do 

A formal public opening of the 
quarters was held on Friday and Saturday, May 
22 and 23. Mr. Clay expressed himself as well 
pleased with the results obtained. While the 
number of visitors was not as large as it might 
have been, those who did come evidently were 
seeking information, as they lingered and asked 
questions. Four representatives of manufactur- 


enlarged 


ers whose products the company handles were 
on hand to give information. 
The effect of the opening did not end with 


the turning off of the lights at 11:30 p. m. Sat- 
urday night, as the news spread abroad regard- 
ing the new display room and people are still 





with 


One of the two display rooms, 


stock of 


Room 


coming in to see it. 

\ new line recently 
added, that of unpainted 
furniture, is going over 
in fine shape, according 
to Mr. Clay. No effort 
was made to make sales 
during the opening 











days, yet a number ot 
piece were b gh | j oa 
+n nel — The modernized front 








Side entrance into display room 


paints Note the demo 





Note display window at left 


Plans are being 
partment open 
summer months, 
a paying 


made keep the paint de- 
Saturday evening during the 
as it is felt that this will be 
proposition. 


The exterior change in the front of the build- 


ing, by the modernizing done last fall, was 
quite remarkable. The original front of the 
building was bare and bleak, while the entire 


front and part of the side of the building is 
now covered with wood shingles in a warm 
gray tone. A large display window was pro- 
vided, on the office side. 

As the plant is situated right on the main 
street of the town, within two blocks of the 
business district, the location is an excellent 
one for display purposes. The display window 
is kept well lighted at night, the lighting be- 
ing controlled by a clock, the result being that 
people on their way home from downtown come 





over to that side of the street. 

Tre CLovERLAND SuppLty Co., Amasa, Mich. 
recently has added another yard to the group 
of three previously operated by it. The new 
yard is at Iron River, Mich., the others being 
located at Amasa, Crystal Falls, and Norway, 


with general headquarters at Amasa. 





nstration of different kinds of flooring 
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Mills Signing Up for Use of 
Shingle Label 


SeaTrLE, WASH., June 13.—Contracts be- 
tween mills and the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau covering the use of the new label are 
coming in fast, the bureau reports and the 
reception by the trade of the new grading and 
packing rules which become effective July 1 
appears very favorable. alll 

The bureau has just printed for distribution 
a very attractive pamphlet containing the grad- 
ing and packing rules together with general 
rules, use of proper nails, information on 
weather exposure, what the square consists of, 
re-roofing over old shingles, and a picture of 
the label which will appear on all shingles 
certified by the bureau. 


Fire Sweeps Two Retail Yards 


Etwoop, INp., June 17.—A spark from an 

electric sander in the mill of the Elwood Lum- 
ber Co. is thought to have been the cause of 
a fire which on Monday of this week destroyed 
the buildings and entire stock of that con- 
cern, and also wrought serious damage to the 
yard of the Winters Lumber Co. 
’ The loss to the Elwood company amounts 
to about $50,000 on stock and $25,000 on build- 
ings, the major portion being covered by insur- 
ance, according to statement of Mrs. Arthur 
Wylie, owner and manager of the company. 

All records and papers of the Elwood com- 
pany were saved, the contents of the large safe 
when opened being found uninjured. 

Work on rebuilding of the plant will be 
begun immediately. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Wylie announces, there will be no break in the 
company’s service, and all orders received will 
have usual careful attention. 

The Winters Lumber Co.’s loss is estimated 
by Arthur E. Bell, manager, at approximately 
$15,000, fully covered by insurance. The mill 
department and a storage room were destroyed 
at the Winters’ plant, but the main structures 
were saved. Mr. Bell stated that the damage 
would not prevent the concern from giving 
usual service to its customers. 








Believes It Folly to Reduce Prices 


Cotumsus, Onto, June 16.—Expressing the 
opinion that the timber owner has never really 
come into his own, C. L. Shelton, one of the 
old timers in the lumber trade, believes that 
faulty merchandising is largely the trouble of 
the lumber industry today. Discussing these 
matters with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Mr. Shelton said: 


The cost of producing lumber and putting 
it on the market is about the same all the 
time. One item of expense after another 
always will wedge itself in whether planned 
for or not. In a time of depression such as 
we now are trying to wade through, it is the 
height of folly to reduce the prices, thinking 
thereby to produce a satisfactory movement 
of lumber. 

Having had over 50 years of merchandising 
experience, I have never discovered in all 
that time any economy in knifing prices 
when there is no demand. If you have some- 
thing a little out of style that is not being 
called for, the time to push that off is when 
a buying fever strikes the country. 3ut as 
for lumber, style does not bother us. Why 
should we place it on the bargain counter? 

As matters stand now, every market has 
become a buyers’ market, with very few buy- 
ers at that, and advantage will be taken of 
the salesman if the buyer wants what he has 
to offer. Once a weakness is shown, it is 
easy to surrender a principle that should 
never be dethroned. That is, make a_ profit 
that will cover the needed revenue to sustain 
your business and add a little to the reserve. 
If, however, the buyer walks off with the 
Salesman’s goods at a price less than it cost 
to produce what he has sold, how ean the 
Salesman recover what he is entitled to? A 
precedent is established and demoralization 
follows 

Who is to blame for such a condition? You 
can not say the buyer is, and perhaps the 
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lumberman is not altogether to blame, al- 
though primarily he is. Perhaps it has been 
necessary for him to make pledges to his 
banker, which must be made good and the 
insistence on an immediate settlement has 
occasioned the trouble. It does seem to me 
that co-operation is needed now, if ever, be- 
tween the banks and those who have stand- 
ing timber and lumber in pile, from _ the 





COMPANY’S COMIN’! 
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Courtesy of the Chicago Daily News. 
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An American Plan 
[By President Herbert Hoover] 

I am able to propose an American 
plan to you. We plan to take care of 
20,000,000 increase in population in the 
next twenty years. We plan to build for 
them 4.000.000 new and better homes, 
thousands of new and still more beauti- 
ful city buildings, thousands of factories; 
to increase the capacity of our railways; 
to add thousands of miles of highways 
and waterways; to install 25,000,000 elec- 
trical horsepower; to grow 20 percent 
more farm products. 

We plan to provide new parks, schools, 
colleges and churches for this 20,000,000 
people. We plan more leisure for men 
and women and better opportunities for 
its enjoyment. 

We plan not only to provide for all 
the new generation, but we shall, by 
scientifie research and invention, lift the 
standard of living and security of life to 
the whole people. We plan to secure a 
greater diffusion of wealth, a decrease 
in poverty, and a great reduction in 
crime. And this plan will be carried out 
if we just keep on giving the American 
people a chance. Its impulsive force is 
in the character and spirit of our people. 
They have already done a better job for 
120,000,000 people than any other nation 
in all history. 





smallest to the largest operator. 
is needed, coupled with a determination to 
see that nothing is sacrificed. 

When a man is ready to build a house or 
manufacture furniture or fixtures of any 
kind, a few dollars on a thousand feet of the 
material he wants won't cut much of a fig- 
ure, provided he can get the service and 
quality required. Then why give it away? 
Why throw down the bars and establish a 
precedent which certainly will be regretted? 

I think the hour has struck when some- 
thing should be done to show a rigidity in 
lumber prices that will allow a livable mar- 
gin on the business after caring for every 
contingency possible. 


Backbone 
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Sees Stabilization of Inter- 
coastal Freight Rates 


New York, June 16.—Returning from the 
intercoastal shipping conference at Washington 
yesterday, Owen Shepard, of the Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co. and the Shepard Steamship 
Co., said he believed that stabilization of the 
intercoastal freight rates would come out of the 
conference. He also announced his intention of 
leading a fight against Government interven- 
tion. 

The Shipping Board appointed a committee 
of five steamship men to arrive at a fair freight- 
differential rate. The American-Hawaiian, the 
Munson-McCormick, the Chapman, the Panama- 
Pacific and the Isthmian Lines all have repre- 
sentatives on the board. The main purpose of 
the committee will be to form a permanent 
conference to take the mystery out of the 
freight-differential. Mr. Shepard said that he 
did not see how the intervention of the Govern- 
ment, by act of Congress, could do any more 
than this. He also said he did not think that 
the independent lumber shippers and lines would 
be able to make the proprietary lines agree to 
maintain the same rates on their own lumber 
that the independents granted to independent 
lumber wholesalers. 

However, C. B. Kellogg, of the Munson- 
McCormick Lines, a member of the committee 
of five, said that he did not consider the com- 
petition between the proprietary lines and the 
independents as important as it has been 
rumored. The proprietary lines have always 
kept their prices on lumber delivered at the 
eastern seaboard as high as possible, he said, 
and have rarely undersold the market. 





Cabins and Other Log Structures 


Persons interested in building log cabins, or 
in using logs for other buildings, fences, bridges 
etc. will find helpful information in United 
States Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1,660, “The Use of Logs and Poles 
in Farm Construction.” The bulletin com- 
prises 26 pages, with numerous illustrations. It 
is sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 





Unsold and Cargo Arrivals 
Down 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 17—Unsold lum- 
ber and cargo arrivals were down over figures 
of the previous week, according to the report 
of twenty-four local firms. The former stood at 
7,746,000 board feet. Cargoes of fir and red- 
wood totaled 10,473,000 board feet, there being 
nine cargoes of fir with 9,765,000 board feet and 
two of redwood with 708,000 board feet. Forty- 
nine vessels are reported laid up and none 
operating off shore. Building permits from 
June 1 to 13 totaled $1,657,801. 





Announces July 4 Closedown 


McC iovup, Cauir., June 15—B. W. Lakin, 
manager the McCloud River Lumber Co., here, 
announces that the mill will close down on the 
evening of June 27 and resume its regular run 
of one shift, eight hours a day, on July 6. 





Expect Big Year for Furniture 


New York, June 16.—Wooden furniture is 
holding its own, and the popularity of substi- 
tutes manufactured in metal has decreased 
somewhat since last year, the New York Furni- 
ture Exchange said today. The annual show 
at the exchange opened yesterday. While book- 
ings are never very strong during the first two 
days of the show, business was up to expecta- 
tions, and the feeling among the manufacturers 
and retailers was very optimistic. Everyone ‘in 
the furniture industry believes that 1932 will 
be.a big year for wooden furniture, and is buy- 
ing accordingly. 
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Wasurincton, D. C., June 15.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended June 6, and for § [ 
twenty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics Por 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: Manu 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent on op 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1939 Total 
Southern Pine Association........ccscccccees 114 30,488,000 70 28,161,000 74 920,000 85 Actua 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... » 194 113,076,000 79 102,922,000 72 ,959,000 76 Shipn 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 32,016,000 65 25,631,000 68 72 oe 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 16,854,000 59 16,545,000 89 84 r 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 4,143,000 56 2,810,000 55 42 Repo! 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 1,251,000 79 1,048,000 72 ‘ 35 Opera 
North Carolina Pine Association..........++. 39 4,382,000 82 4,544,000 125 2,779,000 88 Avera 

Total softwoods .......... ssaedabbstr nies . 453 202,210,000 72 181,661,000 73 183,159,000 "6 rae 
Hardwoods: P 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 193 16,756,000 63 20,453,000 * 79 20,129,000 100 Avera 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 2,657,000 74 1,467,000 77 1,552,000 143 —_= 

— ———_— -—_. —-—- -_ _ a - --——— aie Stoc 

Total hardwoods ...... peseeeenes coccccccee 207 19,413,000 64 21,920,000 79 21,681,000 102 Ident: 

CE BONE cccncesécocdcde ceeseeesendees 646 221,623,000 72 203,581,000 74 204,840,000 78 Produ 
TWENTY-TWO WEEKS Mills Ope 
Softwoods: Reporting® Ave 
Southern Pine Association............-. eesees 121 759,969,000 66 821,310,000 77 823,410,000 78 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 2,266,558,000 65 2,378,668,000 73 2,369,933,000 74 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 557,090,000 64 602,563,000 77 576,686,000 77 Act 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.f.. 24 193,685,000 69 330,427,000 82 344,464,000 80 Shipn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 58,382,000 73 61,967,000 71 60,651,000 79 Order 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 44,506,000 69 28,535,000 68 28,709,000 64 
North Carolina Pine Association............- 44 98,185,000 68 104,034,000 92 86,475,000 80 Ident 

—- —_ —_ — -——~ - —— —_— TS a Prodt 

PORE co ikcdncvedcdremncereacns 472 3,978,375,000 66 4,327,504,000 75 4,290,328,000 76 Ave 

Hardwoods: on _ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 177 356,323,000 58 421,847,000 78 422,322,000 82 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 78,488,000 55 52,697,000 63 51,039,000 68 Unfill 

i IE, os ccnnnsdnnneswincensiess 198 434,811,000 57 474,544,000 76 173,361,000 “80 = 

CGM GHERID. 6c ccccccnccstcscensccceecvece 649 4,413,186,000 65 4,802,048,000 75 4,763,689,000 76 iz 

*Average weekly number. tTwenty weeks. 

+. e 
* a . 
California Pine Stocks Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks | 
P s ‘ ‘ ; : ae SE. 
at’ Miaadiician Mieed — Wasuincton, D. C., June 15.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross Coas 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, June %.— ihe tol | stock footage June 6, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: id 
lowing is a summary of April production and Gebniniil prodt 
shipments and May 1 inventories and unfilled No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— week 
orders, as prepared by the California White & . ascciation—- — Mills Stocks Orders Percent — 
Sue: >: M: “ ae ay pants Se Se outhern Oe Se ee 111 771,594,000 83,181,000 11 Snipr 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association : West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 165 —- 1,427,120,000 320,279,000 22 Orde! 

April Reports for 23 Mills Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 81 1,255,344,000 105,456,000 8 A 
Production Shipments Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 269,278,000 18,369,000 7 meth 
Calif. white pine...... 38,790,610 46,430,321 Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 161 936,594,000 134,143,000 14 ports 
Pe 6eckrnean es 1,060,098 6,168,326 as Ic 
PE SE cgadieuesea, sateitneine 3,618,897 . “ Aver: 
aioe e Aver: 
<coe acorns soai7| Maple Flooring Stocks California Redwood — 
oe orn ree 976,201 5,284,947 193 
ted (Douglas) fir..... 922,433 498,368 / 7 : iad ‘ San Francisco, CauiF., June 13.—The fol- 
All other woods....... 300,270 1,853,740 _The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- icnatiaie” Gail ae J or The fo Actu: 
Unsegregated ......... cecececs 6.621.550 | Clation has issued the following statistics for owing information 1s summarized from the A 
wns May, 1931, and comparative figures for May, | reports of 12 mills to the California Redwood the 1 

Total other woods... 2,198,904 14,258,605 | 1930, based on reports of the same sixt Association for May: 

Ae . : Bae mn 47 r ou, SC ‘ een mem- f45s Nay. 

Grama tetmis .cccccce 42,049,612 70,476,149 ber mills : —Retwoos— White repo! 

srce Oo 
May 1 Inventories and Unfilled — a May, May, Percent Feet production Feet 
’ - spa : 1931 1930 decrease | Production 15,326,000 100 4,524,000 ail 
Inventories Orders Production .... 2,629,000 4,603,000 42.9 Shipments 13,764,000 6,079,000 : 
No. 2 shop and better— Shipments . 3,315,000 4,862,000 31.8 | Plant use 1, 2937.0 ili "563,000 = 

Calif. white pine.... 95,184,927 13.937 .00e Orders 3'327'000 4310000 22.8 = a ce vic we E oa 

Suge DG tenawawne 57,816,747 Sere. ae nisin . . as — ” oxpo 
nS ale. salasd pine 19°319'010 3'893.510 End month— Received 16,721,000 109 4,171,000 Loca! 

; As: —_. | Orders unfilled. 4,604,000 4,951,000 7.0 On hand ..... 17,606,000 3,133,000 

Total uppers ....... 172,320,684 23,615,563 | Stocks ........ 23,467,000 27,696,000 15.3 Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Common— Average Values 25/32x214” First, Second and Shipments Orders A 

California white and Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. Northern California*...... 7,904,000 6,687,000 ducti 

sugar pine* .- 285,951,597 111,945,926 Michigan and Wisconsin Mills Southern California* ..... 4,806,000 3,965,000 koe 3 

All other woods. 94,223,97 19,198,540 in : EE cs x oui eat ie- Kee ares 299,000 176,000 or 

May, May, Percent | rasternt 1,838,000 5,211,000 

Total lowers .......380,175,571 131,144,466 1931 1930 decrease | Foreign ............-----. "917,000 "682,000 

Grand totals |:.....552,496,255 154,760,029 | The product........ $52.53 $76.54 ee Ae ee en ee ; Prod 
Sex shade ot ent The following are average percentages of 18,764,000 16,721,000 Ship: 

SEE eee ccacvcnssene 19,332,946 25,624,938 | stock sold June 1, 1931: *North and south of line running through Orde 

evenness saapee-eses pp Fn etc inline ree cog Arizona 

Comparative Reports on 23 Operations ne er —— — ——_> 2% tAll other States and Canada. ¢ 

The following comparative statistics from 23] Second ......... 14 14 24 —— . 
operations for April, 1930, and April, 1931, | Third ........... 6 6 y — Ni 
represent 64.3 percent of the total pine ee a CGeeen... oe 22 os Cement Statistics ende 

1930 1931 Decrease Wasuinoton, D. C., June 15.—The ratio c capa 
April Production— operations to capacity of American portlan aver; 
>j , 59,658,007 39,850,708 33.: “ ; : i 
igh & Seas . ree One Data on Walnut cement mills continues to show a decline. The leet 
cluding pine.. 68,211,636 42,049,612 38.4 bureau of mines says the ratio of operations repo 
April Shipments ‘ | The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- | to capacity for the twelve months ended May 31 ciati 
ine ° 9 . F 4 | . : ° ° eee s 
Pine only ane (0,821,086 56,217,544 20.7 | sociation has compiled the following data: was 56.5 percent. The ratio percentage for the Prog 
cluding pine.. 86,223,857 70,476,149 18.3 May April May twelve months ended May 31, 1930, was 662 Pe 
Inventories May 1 Lumber— 1931 1931 1930 percent, and for twelve months ended May 31, Ac 

No. 3 shop and peamatactares ts 1,382,200 1,141,200 1,785,700 | 1929, was 70.2 percent. Ship 

> 3.15 : § ) ’ s ores 277 505 717 ae » : 

a _-- aT eae 52,986 172,320,684 10.8 on ogg 1,277,100 1,505,800 1,717,200 During May, 14,006,000 barrels were pro- Ore 

grades ......534,646,121 552,496,255 *3.3 Se -icscues 15,989,600 15,893,300 19,633,900 | duced, 14,222,000 barrels were shipped, and Or 
Unfilled Orders May 1— Logs— stocks on hand May 30 were 29,447,000 barrels. 

No. 3 shop and 28,400 719.2 7 Production in May, 1931, was 18.8 percent less, *( 

glam 41,408,721 23,615,563 42.0 | (purchases... .. 828.4 hieaned er oe easeat tin, Gee i + 
All species and ‘ P . a a and shipments 17.4 percent less, than in Ys 

eee aia ‘ al ; and veneer 1,135,200 924,600 1,487,600 ‘ A “a8. . 7 per- . 

grades ...... 152,602,245 154,760,029 *1.4 | gtocks end 1930. Stocks at the mills May 30 were 4.7 pe _ 4 

*Increase. EN asécs 518,900 844,500 1,648,700 | cent less than those of a year ago. ye 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, ORE., June 17.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended June 13: 
Total number of mills reporting, 88: 
Actual production for week...... 
Shipments. 
Orders received ee 
Report of 61 mills: 
Operating capacity a ee ee 
Average for 3 previous years.... 
Actual production for week...... 
Report of 81 mills: 
Average production ............ 
Unfilled orderS ......+..eeeeeees 


38,014,000 
29,577,000 
29,837,000 


69,671,000 
49,001,000 
34,051,000 


41,438,000 
106,236,000 


Stock on hand—June 13......... 1,262,743,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 


69,671,000 
49,001,000 
Week ended 
June 14, 1930 


Operating capacity ........+... 

Average for 3 previous years.. 
Week ended 
June 13, 1931 


Actual for week.. 24,051,000 46,726,000 
Shipments .......-. 26,974,000 36,342,000 
Orders received 27,416,000 32,845,000 


Identical mills reporting, 79: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.. 
Week ended 
June 13, 1931 
Unfilled orders..... 105,794,000 
Gross stocks on 
Poo ..1,245,386,000 


41,046,000 
Week ended 
June 14, 1930 
129,844,000 


1,303,245,000 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 17.—The 222 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended June 13 reported: 
Production 112,762,000 
Shipments 116,223,000 3.07% over production 
Orders 105,803,000 6.17% under production 
A group of 343 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity 298,599,000 
Average weekly cut for 23 weeks— 
1930 § 
Bene bertee- 126,340,000 
Actual cut week ended June 13... 129,578,000 
A group of 220 mills whose production for 
the week ended June 13 was 112,702,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
SP 35,689,000 36,114,000 88,743,000 

Domestic 

cargo $3,151,000 40,482,000 182,177,000 
Export 27,167,000 19,012,000 108,139,000 
Local 10,141,000 pa ko ere re 
116,148,000 105,749,000 379,059,000 


A group of 194 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete 
for 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 

Week ended Average for 23 weeks 
June 13, 1931 ) 1930 


Production 108,814,000 105,041,000 157,203,000 
Shipments 113,147,000 109,468,000 148,668,000 
Orders 100,656,000 107,331,000 145,466,000 





Southern Pine Report 


New Orteans, La., June 15.—For the week 
ended June 6, Saturday, 128 mills of total 
capacity of 12834 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Pet. of output 
3-year Ac- 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 

Aver. 3 years.. 53,486,000 .... 

Actual aneceaie i 33,561,000 62.75 ee 
Shipments* 1,482 31,122,000 58.19 92.73 
Orders 

Received* ....1,664 34,944,000 66.33 95.88 

On hand end 

Week? ..:.: 4,204 88,284,000 P 


*Orders were 112.28 percent of shipments. 
tCar basis is 21,000 feet. 
_ 4Orders on hand at above 128 mills showed 
an increase of 4.53 percent, or 3,822,000 feet, 
during the week. 
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Observations By the Way 








The dog days are approaching and already 
there are evidences that some of our alleged 
statesmen apparently are being affected by 
the heat. A notable ex- 
ample is Congressman 
Dyer, of Missouri, who has 
: announced that he expects 
Opportunity to introduce in the next 

congress a bill to compel 
railroads to use something other than wood 
for ties. Mr. Dyer is quoted as saying “‘the 
rapid depletion of forests has left the country 
with a virtual shortage of lumber for building 
purposes.” The St. Louis Star in a common 
sense editorial headed ‘““Why Not Grow More 
Trees," says Congressman Dyer's plan 
tackles the problem from the wrong end and 
continues: “There is no practical substitute 
for wooden ties. Besides, it is not so much 
the use of these ties by the railroads that 
ought to worry legislators, as the utter 
failure, in state and nation, to support any 
comprehensive plan for tree growing that 
will restore the forests that the tie cutters 
deplete. Tie cutting is an Ozark industry. 
A large section of Missouri's hill population 
depends on hewing ties for its living. The 
hills from which the oak trees have been cut 
for railroad use might now be producing 
good tie timber if the Missouri State govern- 
ment had fostered some plan of reforestation 
twenty-five years ago. It is not too late now. 
Tree culturists agree that the Missouri 
Ozarks surpass any other region for grow- 
ing hardwood timber. But the chance is 
neglected. Here is an opportunity for Con- 
gressman Dyer to do a real service. He can 
enlist the aid of Uncle Sam to help us to 


grow more trees.” 
* * * 


A Misguided 


Statesman’s 


“I have been a constant and thorough 
reader of the American Lumberman for 30 
years, and it has enabled me to keep in- 
formed as to condi- 
tions and_ develop- 
ments in the industry, 
in this way having 
been of tremendous 
value to me in the con- 
duct of my business."” It was the president 
of one of the largest lumber manufacturing 
concerns in the South speaking. Continuing, 
he said: “I am getting almost afraid to turn 
its pages now, for the reason that never an 
issue appears in which I do not read in the 
obituary department of the passing of some 
one whom I have known well and who has 
been a factor in the development of this 
great industry. As | read this increasing 
roll of those who have passed to their final 
reward, | realize that | am rapidly becom- 
ing one of the old-timers.” Well, in point 
of years of active service in the lumber in- 
dustry this particular lumberman may be an 
old-timer, but for virility, business acumen 
and practical manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing ability he takes his place in the front 
ranks of successful lumbermen, whether they 
be the sturdy pioneers who are still in har- 
ness or the younger generation with their 
advanced and modern ideas of business. 
And it is not overstepping the mark to say 
that much of his success is due to the fact 
that he is a careful reader of not alone his 
trade papers, but of the best daily papers 
and current business publications. Although 
at the head of a great business enterprise 
and charged with heavy duties and respon- 
sibilities he finds time to read and his ex- 


Time “Saved” 
May Mean Oppor- 


tunities Lost 


perience is a complete refutation of the 
statement so often heard by this writer in 
his contact with lumbermen that, “] am so 
busy I have no time to read the trade pa- 
pers.” Perhaps they would do well to take 
a leaf from the note-book of this successful 
lumberman who reads his trade publication 
and profits from the information and knowl- 
edge thus gained. 
*“* * 

The head of a large wood preserving com- 
pany, a recognized leader in that allied 
branch of the lumber industry, in a letter to 


the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


Promoting MAN, discussing the question 
Treated of a more general distribution 

and use of treated lumber, 
Lumber 


says: ‘There are great possi- 
bilities for the use of treated 
lumber for many diversified purposes, such 
as industrial and house construction, farm 
uses, insect and vermin resistant purposes and 
sanitary construction, but | believe we still 
have a real problem to develop merchandis- 
ing of treated lumber through retail lumber 
yards. A great deal of promotional effort 
and publicity has been expended in connec- 
tion with the project in one of the central 
States to secure wider distribution of treated 
lumber through retail yards. This has been 
seriously affected, however, by general con- 
ditions. There have been some sales of 
treated material and some development as 
regards uses in fairly large quantities by in- 
dustries and highways, which are considered 
the direct result of this effort. The principal 
effort, however, has been made to have this 
material used for residential construction. 
Some progress has been made along this line, 
but I am convinced of the necessity of de- 
veloping interest by the slow process of edu- 
cation and demonstrating the economics of 


the proposition.” 
* * 


Ernest Woods, versatile and energetic sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 


Association, recently has been down in 
Arkansas, and in a letter 

A Dealer’s says: “You will be sur- 
: prised to learn how condi- 
Solemn ' : 
: : tions have improved in 
Obligation Arkansas. They are com- 
ing out of it in good 

shape.” Further commenting on the busi- 


ness outlook, Mr. Woods said: “I am going 
to predict (and this certainly is a hazardous 
time for prophets) that the wheat growers of 
the United States are going to come out of 
the situation in fairly good shape before it 
is all over. If we can only get a fair price 
for the wheat that is being raised this year, 
it will make a world of difference out in our 
States." Mr. Woods says the average re- 
duction in retail lumber prices in Southwest- 
ern territory is about 20 percent. He thinks 
nearly all bills are being sold on very close 
margins and that the margin of profit on the 
actual volume done is very low. Because the 
volume of business is so curtailed, many of 
the yards are not making expenses. In this 
connection, Mr. Woods said: “I believe we 
have a solemn obligation to handle building 
materials on a reasonable margin. Any 
dealer whose prices are extortionate is doing 
an injury to himself and the industry. How- 
ever, I thiik that is a secondary factor in 
righting conditions. Should any retail dealer 


reduce his margin to a flat 10 percent over 
cost, it is doubtful whether much more lum- 
ber would be sold at this time.” 
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Told How Sales Can Be Made by Solicitation 


Mo Vernox, WasH., June 13.—Retail 
lumber from the surrounding cities gath 
ered here yesterday and listened to a_ talk 
urging e active solicitation of orders for 
lumber and other products handled by the 
retailers by the same methods as are employed 


in the selling of automobiles, radios, and other 
forts and luxuries of the present age. 
Otto Hartwig, of the trade extension depart 


ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
jation rking in co-operation with the pro 
gram of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, to carry this merchandising mes 


re to the retail dealers of America, was the 
He cited many specific in 
stances where such solicitation has been highly 
rofitable to the dealers employing this method 


ipa speaker. 


Arthur Bevan, manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, told the dealers of the new 
ling and packing rules for red cedar shin 
gles effective July 1, 1931, which meet the re 


nts of the United States bureau of 
tandards and heighten the confidence of the 
general public in red cedar shingles. ‘The new 


rrades meet the demands of the underwriters 
and will permit the use of such shingles in 


districts of cities that previously had denied 


Roy S. Brown, secretary of the Western Re- 
bermen’s Association, presided. 
Mr. Hartwig prefaced his talk with a some- 


what detailed reference to the experience of 
the Booth-Kelley Lumber Co.’s retail depart- 
ment at Eugene, Ore., in developing profitable 
business through personal solicitation and the 
co-operative campaign of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to assist deal- 
ers in working out plans for community sur- 
veys and told of the many helpful bulletins 
available. 


Methods to Develop Sales Leads 


The speaker told of methods used in other 
industries to develop sales leads, though he 
did not urge the lumbermen to adopt such 
brazen tactics. He told of the man who pre- 
sented himself at the door of a home one day. 
Telling the lady he wanted to inspect the tele- 
phone he was admitted. After calling up on 
the phone and having the supervisor ring him 
back and then conspicuously marking down the 
known fact that the phone was “O. K.” he 
turned to conversing with the lady of the home 
and found out they had no radio, but thought 
a certain make a good one; that they had no 
electric refrigerator, no vacuum cleaner etc., 
with the result that in a couple of weeks 
salesmen representing those adjuncts to happy 
homes made their advent upon the scene and 
made sales. 

He told of a conversation with an official of 
a firm manufacturing a home convenience on 
a large scale, in which the official told him 


his company had made investigations and 
found that l‘ederal employees had not had their 
wages cut and were good prospects, hence the 
company was preparing to concentrate its sel]. 
ing efforts on Federal employees while the 
general financial situation is improving. And 
Mr. Hartwig added, if Federal employees: are 
good prospects for radios and automobiles, are 
they not good prospects for homes or remod- 
eling? He told of the dilapidated houses and 
barns viewed in one State, yet noticed that 
most of them had radio antennae showing, 
the inference being that the lumber dealer had 
concluded these folks had no money to make 
purchases, but that the radio people had 
checked up and found they had. He cited in- 
stances of dealers who, profitably, personally 
solicited painting jobs, re-roofing, re-modeling 
etc. at times when business was so slow and 
people complained so much that it 
hopeless to expect to make sales. 

The speaker went over the long list of book- 
lets and technical information available to the 
retailer (often without cost) from the national 
and regional lumbermen’s associations, State 
and I[ederal governments, and most of. the 
dealers asked that booklets be sent them coy- 
ering specific subjects. He displayed the re- 
modeling booklet issued by AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN titled “Old Homes Made New” as an 
example of a specific aid in selling the idea 
of modernization: to a prospect. 


seemed 


Millwork Institute Plans to Carry on TX Work 


Los AnGeLes, Ca.ir., June 13.—Trade pro- 
motion and standard millwork schedules as 
projects that have been successfully under- 
taken, and plans for carrying on the work 
formed the principal topics at the semiannual 
meeting of the Millwork Institute of Califor- 
nia, held in this city yesterday. Throughout, 
there was a note of optimism based on con- 
tinuous endeavor in the right direction and 
the co-operation that has existed among the 
various groups of the lumber industry. On 
the other hand, a warning was sounded that 
millwork operators should not consider them 
selves worse off than those in other indus- 
tries, as all are facing the same problems at 
present. 

President A. W. Bornhauer, in his address, 
made it clear that while instant success was 
not to be expected, everyone should make it 
his business to work toward that day when 
good times are certain to prevail again. Meth- 
ods that should be adopted were set forth as 
developing whatever business may be had, do- 
ing constructive work in credit lines, selling 
millwork on the idea of quality and devoting 
some thought to employment. 

This was given practical application when 
he said: “We owe an obligation to our em- 
ployees, just as we owe whatever success we 
have had to their help. We are too prone to 
forget our duty to them and to view labor on 
a par with other overhead, whereas it is some- 
thing far more than that. We should make 
every effort ‘not to discharge a man, if there 
is any possibility of dividing up the work and 
keeping him on the payroll. By showing him 
that you are trying to do your share, he will 
be more loyal when conditions improve and 
you will not have to build up a new organiza- 
tion.” 

On the part of the operator, the speaker 
demonstrated that much could be done for 
strengthening credits and eliminating the un- 
scruplous, because the worst price-cutter is he 
who buys merchandise on long time credit, 
sells to cover his overhead and does not pay 
for his materials. Against such a one, the 
reputable operator who does pay for his mate- 
rials is working at a distinct disadvantage. 

Closely associated with this thought was the 


plea for selling on the basis of quality instead 
of the prevalent practice of figuring on inferior 
products in order to bring down the price on 
a bid. “Regardless of how low you make your 
figure, the buyer will still think you are ask- 
ing too much; and, in addition, the inferior 
quality will be certain to react to the detriment 
of all millwork,” he concluded. 

Secretary L. G. Sterett then took up the 
institute’s activities in detail and told how its 
efforts were being rewarded by many instances 
where more jobs were being specified by lead- 
ing architects for certified millwork. He de- 
scribed the advertising campaign which was 
started recently, based on “Ten Reasons Why 
You Should Specify Certified Architectural 
Woodwork,” samples of which were exhibited. 
jriefly, a set of ten cards, 5 by 7 inches, each 
of a different color, is sent out to all leading 
architects, contractors, and building and loan 
associations, one card a month. Each gives a 
distinct reason for specifying architectural 
millwork, and at the end of the series a letter, 
summarizing the ten reasons, will be mailed. 


Cards Will Make Impression 


“While we know these cards will go into 
the waste basket, we are also certain that they 
will make an impression and attract attention 
because of the consistent mailing,’ Mr. Ster- 
ret explained. “The cost is moderate but the 
results of this form of advertising are produc- 
tive. Architects are not usually millwork ex- 
perts. They must be sold on it, just as the 
steel people have sold them on steel sash.” 

The secretary then described the frame de- 
tail books, which have been mailed out recently, 
giving basic construction of door and sash, add- 
ing that it is the first time such a thing has 
ever been attempted. The publications have 
the recommendation of leading Coast architects 
and are being well received everywhere. 

Stressing the importance of standard mill- 
work schedules, Mr. Sterrett stated that 250 
students are making themselves familiar with 
the methods of figuring selling prices of mill- 
work through the correspondence courses, and 
he urged the members to encourage the student 
to master the course. 

President Bernhauer then added that it is 


very important that wood frames be specified, 
because they carry with them demand for 
wood trim and other lumber throughout the 
building and all groups of the lumber indus- 
try would benefit. He reviewed the many 
talking points for wood, as compared to other 
building materials, and said that in the selling 
of wood frames there would be from 25 to 50 
percent more lumber used in the construction 
of a building. 

A. C. Horner, western manager for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
praised the activities of the institute and sug- 
gested other outlets for millwork. He urged 
the continuance of its activities for certified 
millwork in all specifications by architects and 
showed the advantages of being on the ground 
floor. In closing, he presented the institute 
with a gavel made from a portion of the tim- 
bers removed from the White House during 
its remodeling several years ago. 

The relation between trade promotion and 
advertising was the subject presented in an 
address by Frank Burnaby. Advertising, ad- 
vertising and still more advertising was the 
keynote of his talk which covered co-operative 
trade promotion, using display rooms, centrally 
located, billboards and other mediums which 
would encourage general building. A_ slogan 
such as “See any architect or builder” would 
be appropriate, he said, and millwork people 
working through these sources would make an 
excellent promotion program. 

In similar vein, George M. Cornwall told 
of actual instances where a dealer was able 
to sell a screen door of steel at $2.40 easier 
than he could turn a sale of an equally good 
$1.70 wood door, simply because the steel peo- 
ple had through their sales talk “sold” the 
public. He related many similar examples to 
show that sales arguments for wood have not 
been sufficiently presented. Then, departing 
from this subject, he told of his observations 
during his recent sojourn in eighteen Euro- 
pean countries, including Russia. ; 

A banquet was held at the Hotel Alexandria, 
which was also the place of the business ses- 
sions, at 6:30 p. m., Friday. Saturday morn- 
ing, a group went over the millwork schedules 
and the details of the meeting were concluded. 
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Manufacturer Shows Quality 
Products in Apple Blossom 
Festival Float 


Omak, Wasu., June 13—On the eastern 
slope of the Cascade Mountain range lie the 
famed apple orchards of Washington, whose 
product, because of its delicious flavor and col- 
or-sales appeal, has won a high place in the 
markets of the world. When these orchards 
are ablaze with bloom, with their promise of 
the coming harvest, thousands of visitors are 
attracted by the fragrance and beauty of the 
blossoms. 

Fach year Wenatchee, Wash., the capital of 
the apple-growing district of the State—has an 
apple blossom festival. From among the lovely 
maidens of the apple country a queen and her 
ladies-in-waiting are selected, and for the week 
that she holds sway the spirit of carnival reigns 
throughout her domain. 

One of the features of the annual apple blos- 
som festival is the parade. The news reels 
have shown some of the artistically and nov- 
elly decorated floats in the parade. The ac- 
companying picture shows the float entered this 
vear by the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., of 
Omak, whose O. K. window and door frames 
are as favorably known as the famous apples 
from this section. Besides the apple blossoms 
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and will have his headquarters at the Baker 
dock. The Los Angeles office will be in charge 
of A. C. Penberthy with offices in the Petro- 
leum Securities Building in the California city. 

The local mills included in the agency are 
the Defiance Lumber Co., St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Clear Fir Lumber Co., Gange 
Lumber Co., Mountain Lumber Co., Tacoma 
Harbor Lumber Co. and the Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co. 


Starts Construction of New 
Plant at Toronto 


Mempuis, TENN., June 15.—What is termed 
as a real bit of “anti-depression” news was 
contained in the announcement from the offices 
of the E. L. Bruce Co., in this city, a few days 
ago, that construction has started on that com- 
pany’s new plant in Toronto, Canada. This 
plant is expected to begin operation within 60 
days, manufacturing Bruce oak flooring and 
CELLized blocks. This new plant is being 
established by the Bruce company to facilitate 
its service to its Canadian trade, this trade 
having become sufficiently large to justify this 
expansion. 

The E. L. Bruce Co. thus has shown that it 
has no intention of permitting the so called de- 
pression to retard its progress, and officials of 
the company are justly proud of this plant, 








Float entered by the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., Omak, Wash., in the annual apple blossom fes- 
tival parade at Wenatchee, Wash. 


aid other decorative effects on this float are 
seen the company’s O. K. window and door 
frames, both in service and in packages ready 
for shipping, finished lumber, siding, moldings, 
casket boxes etc. in addition to apple box shooks 
and made-up apple boxes. All of these products 
are made from Okanogan soft Pondosa pine, 
which is a slow-growing, close-grained, soft- 
textured lumber. 





Tacoma Mills Form Lumber 
Sales Agency 


Tacoma, Wasu., June 13.—Following the 
action of the Puget Sound lumber mills in 
organizing to stabilize the Atlantic coast mar- 
ket the leading Tacoma mills engaged in the 
waterborne trade with California have com- 
pleted a new organization known as the Ta- 
coma Lumber Sales Agency with headquar- 
ters in Tacoma and a sales office at Los An- 
geles. The new organization includes eight of 
the leading mills in the California trade. 

W. P. Woolley, for several years manager of 
the Puget Sound Lumber Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the new agency 


which is the tenth in its chain. In addition to 
the Toronto unit, Bruce mills are operating in 
Memphis, Nashville, Little Rock, Prescott, 
Cairo, Reed City, Oak Grove, Bruce and Lau- 
rel. 





Reduces Freight Rates From 
Oregon to California 


PorRTLAND, ORrE., June 16.—With the hope 
that it will serve to assist lumber shippers of 
Oregon to market more of their product in 
California, the Southern Pacific company has 
announced, through J. H. Mulchay, freight traf- 
fic manager here, that effective July 15, rates 
on lumber from Willamette Valley points, in- 
cluding Portland and branch lines of the com- 
pany in Oregon, to California will be materi- 
ally reduced. The changes represent a general 
readjustment affecting not only those applying 
from Willamette Valley territory but also rates 
from mills in southern Oregon, northern Cali- 
fornia and the pine and redwood districts of 
central California. Reductions on fir lumber 
from the Willamette Valley territory, it is said, 
will range from 10 percent to 17% percent, 
with a general average of about 16 percent. 
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Building Construction and In- 
spection Standards 
Considered 


New Orveans, La., June 15.—Adoption of 
standards of construction for the guidance of 
the building trades and prospective home own- 
ers, and the establishment of a uniform stand- 
ard of inspection is being considered by the 
New Orleans homestead and building and loan 
group. A meeting to discuss standards of con- 
struction and uniform inspection, including the 
possibility of a central bureau of inspection, 
was held here last week by homestead execu- 
tives and inspectors and lumbermen. A lively 
discussion on inspections was precipitated by 
the reference to a central inspection bureau. 
Standards of the United States Homestead As- 
sociation League are under consideration for 
adoption. 

Speaking for the lumbermen, W. H. Scales, 
district manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, pointed out that New 
Orleans, in common with a number of other 
cities, is suffering from the effects of shoddy 
home building of the last five to ten years, 
brought about by a combination of poor work- 
manship, use of poor grades of materials, and 
improper use of materials. This condition has 
resulted in an excessive depreciation of real 
estate value of a number of properties and an 
attendant high maintenance cost. In some in- 
stances purchasers have abandoned the prop- 
erty to the homesteads. It was further pointed 
out that many people have concluded because 
of their own or their friends’ experiences that 
good materials are not readily available and 
many materials used in house construction can 
be looked upon only with suspicion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this condition has been brought 
about by improper materials and workmanship; 
low grades used where higher grades are nec- 
essary, and good materials proper for the use 
spoiled and unsatisfactory service rendered be- 
cause of poor workmanship or improper instal- 
lation. The “jerry builder” has flourished and 
home owners and homesteads are now paying 
the price. For combatting such building evils, 
Mr. Scales offered the following suggestions: 

(1) That the New Orleans homesteads 
adopt a set of standards with which buildings 
must comply before a loan will be made. He 
urged adoption of the “Building & Loan Con- 
struction Standards,” which are minimum spe- 
cifications for residential building, as pub- 
lished by the perenne ser Building Association 
News which were ‘compiled by John M. 
Wyman. These “standards” were formulated 
to provide a basis for loans for the use of 
member associations of the United States 
League of Local Building & Loan Associa- 
tions. They are in wide use throughout the 
country and have done much to lessen shoddy 
construction. 

(2) Proper standards without enforcement 
are worthless, and Mr. Scales suggested study 
of methods of supervision or _ inspection 
through present organization or by means of 
a central bureau maintained by all the home- 
steads. The degree of inspection or supervi- 
sion at present is of a widely variable char- 
acter from close and searching to casual. The 
central inspection service idea is rapidly gain- 
ing in favor and has many advantages. It 
sets up a standard and uniform inspection, is 
constant and regular, and should include all 
new residences whether a loan has been ap- 
plied for or not. This gives the homesteads 
a report on all new construction and a basis 
for judging possible future loans. Further- 
more, the service can ke used for survey and 
appraisal of existing buildings; such inspec- 
tions being made by a regular inspector as 
part of his district routine work. 

In other cities where such standards and 
controlled supervision are in effect, not only 
are the home owners and the homesteads more 
fully protected as to the structural values of 
their properties, but the general standards of 
home construction have been materially raised. 
Proper materials for the particular uses are 
ensured, together with good workmanship, re- 
sulting in sound and enduring homes, 
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Southwest Missourians Discuss Promotion 


Need of Advertising and Personal Solicitation Shown—Modernization Named 
as Sales Opportunity—Cultivation of Farm Trade Urged—Officers Elected 


Jortin, Mo., June 15.—Retail lumber dealers 
must compete with other industries and seek 
business instead of waiting for their customers 
to come to their doors. They must conduct in- 
tensive selling campaigns, gain publicity for 
their products, advertise, and co-operate with 
carpenters and contractors in sponsoring re- 
modeling and repair campaigns if their yards 
are to operate at a profit. 

They must study the markets for their prod- 
ucts, learn their customers’ needs, re-organize 
their service departments to higher levels of 
efficiency, and keep the public informed as to 
the latest modes of building and design, just as 
other industries tell the world of their latest 
developments for increasing the comfort of hu- 
manity. 

Those were salient suggestions which 
emerged during the fifth annual convention of 
the Southwest Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association here last Saturday, when be- 
tween seventy-five and 100 lumbermen of four 
States surveyed lumber’s past year and the busi- 
ness prospect. Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas had representatives at the convention. 


Not Enough Educational Publicity 


The fact that the lumber industry, through its 
dealers, is not obtaining the necessary amount 
of educational publicity for its own good was 
decried by W. L. Bryson, branch manager of 
the Celotex Co. in Kansas City. Referring to 
forthcoming Federal census figures, he depicted 
the command of a majority of the American 
dollar by the automotive industry, declared that 
other luxuries were claiming a lion’s share of 
the dollar and that the building industry was 
far down the scale of figures in money ex- 
pended. 

In discussing two particular cities, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., and Wichita, Kan., he said Okmul- 
gee gave but 4.8 percent of its retail business 
to the building industry while Wichita com- 
manded nearly 10 percent. He laid Wichita’s 
volume to aggressiveness, declaring the lumber 
dealers there were “ringing doorbells,” selling 
the public on building, and had contractors so- 
liciting building business. 

The public must be educated to the advan- 
tages the lumber industry offers, he declared, 
if the industry is to prosper. Advertising and 
publicity are necessary, and must be carried 
forward if the business is to gain. He cited 
the following newspaper figures furnished by 
the Kansas City Star to show that lumber 
dealers are not keeping pace with other busi- 
nesses in crying their wares: 

Automobiles, 600 pages; women’s wear, 3,000 
pages; financial, 365; food products, 1,000; 
men’s clothing, 423; real estate, 63. Real 
estate dealers gave but 63 pages of 
paid advertising to their efforts to sell, Mr. 
Bryson said, and the Kansas City Star did not 
have enough advertising from lumber and 
other building products merchants to tabulate 
it. 

Points to Large Amount of Remodeling 

Business Possible 


In a discussion of the remodeling and repair 
campaign which has sprung into being as a re- 
lief for the business slump and to prove an anti- 
dote for the unemployment situation, he said 
at least $12,000,000 worth of remodeling busi- 
ness was available for retail lumber dealers if 
they would go after it. He offered four meth- 
ods of “speeding up” sales. 

First—Inténsive selling. Salesmen must be 
educated to seek business in lumber mate- 
rials. They must know the needs of the buy- 
ing public, and must be thoroughly conversant 
with the merchandise and uses of merchandise 
they have to offer. When a prospective cus- 


tomer asks questions, they must be able to 
answer. 

Second—Publicity and advertising. Lumber 
yards must advertise their wares. They must 
advertise advantageous buys. They must ob- 
tain educational publicity in news columns, 
descriptive of new developments in materials, 
new modes of building homes, modern “hooks 
and crooks” of achieving attractive houses. 

Third—Maintenance of mailing lists, which 
will keep large numbers of persons informed 
of the services and materials available at their 
home lumber yards. And which will offer 
them new ways and means of making their 
dwellings most livable. 

Fourth—Co-operation with local carpenters 
and contractors, who can develop projects, re- 
modeling and repairing with their individual 
clients which call for the use of materials 
from lumber yards and also provide work for 
themselves. 

Go out and get the business, he charged 
the dealers. Automobile dealers came to you 
to sell you your car, insurance agents came 
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KEEP A 


notebook in your hip pocket. One of these 
times, perhaps when you least expect it, 
there will come out of the wealth of your 
subconscious mind a sales idea that will have 
exceptional potential vigor, power and per- 
suasive value. Many such an idea has come 
to a lumberman at home, or at some meet- 
ing or social function, or at work—and has 
been lost because it has not been set down 
in black and white, on paper. If it is set 
down so that it can later be dissected, 
argued, analyzed, improved, tested, it may 
prove, as one does every so often, to be a 
real inspiration. Don't turn down ideas be- 
cause they are yours and haven't come from 
some big-wig in the business. One born of 
the practical need of the moment may be 
just the thing to get something big started. 
Give every idea of your own a chance to 
prove itself. But don't be mulish about it 
if others do not think it so hot! 





to you to sell you your insurance. You go to 
home-builders and home owners to sell them 
your products. 


Emphasizes Importance of Advertising 


Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Kansas City, empha- 
sized the importance of advertising, in a com- 
prehensive survey of the lumber situation, in 
an address on “What Right Have We to Ad- 
vertise ?” 

Things are new only because they are not 
used enough to become old, he said. Advertis- 
ing is a tremendous force. There is no hocus- 
pocus about it. It is a part of all selling, and 
must be recognized as a necessity in modern 
business. It is news and tells the public 
what you have to offer them. 

Certain businesses go without advertising, 
and operate upon a certain fixed volume. It 
never increases. When advertising is em- 
ployed, that volume increases. Local yards 
should advertise only insofar as they have 
materials to advertise and reasons for adver- 
tising them. Local yardmen should always 
write their own ads and not depend upon 
other sources for their ad copy. They get 
local color and naturally produce a sales talk 


concerning something which the ordinary aq. 
writer knows little or nothing about. Canneqg 
advertising is lost to a certain extent, and js 
valuable only when it treats with nationally 
known articles usable at all times in all gir. 
cumstances, 

Lots of advertising is misused. Keep your 
advertising clean. Be sure you have some. 
thing to advertise, and then tell the truth 
about its advantages, qualities, and so forth, 
Advertising does not succeed by itself. If the 
business will not succeed without advertising, 
it will not succeed with it. This cry of 
“volume at any cost” is a curse. Advertising 
may obtain volume, but if it kills profits, 
where is its advantage? Advertising should 
pay dividends. If it does not, you do not want 
to advertise. 

No lumber dealer, he concluded, has a right 
to advertise if he has an unkempt lumber 
yard, inadequate stocks, inefficient service and 
unschooled salesmen who can not tell his 
customers to what extent his products are 
going to benefit him. Above all, do not at- 
tempt evasive advertising. 


Catering to the Farmer Market 


The importance of the farmer to the lumber 
business, and his market for lumber came in for 
attention in the remarks of Harry Woods, man- 
ager of the O. E. Woods Lumber Co., Parsons, 
Kan., who led the group of speakers on the 
program. 

He told of his own company’s venture into 
promotion of building temporary silos for ensi- 
lage, and of the market that was developed for 
silo materials in southeastern Kansas. As a result, 
he said, farmers of that locality are building 
permanent silos, and he spoke of the need of 
lumbermen finding a source for purchasing silo 
tiles, other than from specialized silo materials 
companies. 

In his description of business activities he 
declared that “the only way we can prosper 1s 
to help our customers prosper. Work through 
civic clubs, farm clubs and chambers of com- 
merce in promoting schemes which will create 
a demand for lumber materials,” he said. “Lum- 
bermen should interest themselves in farm prod- 
ucts, since they derive a large market from 
that source.” 

Mr. Woods questioned the feasibility of lum- 
ber companies accepting chattel mortgages upon 
1931 grain crops of farmers so as to enable the 
farmers to build grain mills and bins, and de- 
clared it to be an enterprise worthy of promo- 
tion. 

E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, secretary and 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, acted as master of ceremonies at the 
convention and conducted an informal discus- 
sion of retail lumber dealers’ problems after 
the convention adjourned. 


Election of Officers 


Thomas N. Roberts, Putnam Lumber Co, 
Carthage, Mo., was elected to head the asso 
ciation, succeeding Charles I. Groblebe, Spring- 
field, president last year. He was unanimously 
elected, as were the other officers, as follows: 

Vice president—H. J. Gann, Springfield, Mo. 

Secretary-treasurer— Bruce A. Vaughan, 
Stanley Thomas Lumber Co., Carthage (re 
elected). 

Directors—Edmund F. Speck, Speck T.umber 
Co., Joplin, Mo.;: Roy Holt, C. C. Swanson 
Lumber Co., West Plains, Mo.; C. C. Meek, 
Meek Lumber Co., Lockwood, Mo.; Fred Jar- 
nagan, Aldrich, Mo.; Charles S. Davis, Robin- 
son-Davis Lumber Co., Neosho, Mo., and Hollis 
Wright, Garrett Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo. 

The 1932 convention city was not chosen, but 
was referred to the officers and board of direc- 
tors, 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


June 23—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago, Olympia Fields Country Club, Chicago. 
Annual tournament. 


June 26—Hardwood Commission, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. Special general meeting. 

June 26—General Meet of Lumber Industry spon- 
sored by West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Eugene, Ore, 

July 8-9—Southern Pine Association, Deshler and 
Wallick Hotels, Columbus, Ohio. Summer 
meeting. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. 
Summer convention. 


Walla Walla Dealers Told of Direct 
Solicitation 


WaLLa WALLA, WASH., June 13.—Members 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in the Walla Walla district were told 
Thursday by Otto Hartwig, field representa- 
tive of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Portland, that contrary to a general 
opinion prevailing throughout the country, 
there still are great buying potentialities among 
farmers and a plan evolved by A. C. Dixon, 
vice president of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., has been successfully tried out 
in several parts of the United States to prove 
that contention. 

Mr. Hartwig and Roy S. Brown, of Spokane, 
secretary of the retail lumbermen’s group, ar- 
rived here Wednesday afternoon following a 
meeting of similar nature which was held 
Tuesday in Pullman for retail lumber dealers 
of the Palouse country and north central Idaho. 
They are scheduled Saturday to conduct an- 
other meeting of the same type in Boise. 

Extension of the Dixon direct solicitation 
plan to several States, through the offices of 
Mr. Dixon, who is president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, proved it 
successful, according to Mr. Hartwig. He has 
been carrying the message of this plan into 
Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho and Mon- 
tana on a trip which began May 15, and will 
hold meetings again in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon between now and June 14. Later he 
will conduct meetings in California. 








Tell of Trade Conditions 


LovisvitLe, Ky., June 15.—A very fair at- 
tendance was on hand for a meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club last week at the 
Louisville Country Club, where all meetings will 
be held until fall. 

C. S. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber 
Co, just back from two weeks in Chicago, 
where he attended the furniture and radio shows, 
reported fair May business and anticipated an 
increase in June. He pointed out that whereas 
June and July are generally quiet, buying has 
been so light this spring, and stocks are so low, 
that better business can be expected in- June and 
July than otherwise would be the case. The 
company is operating its dimension mills at 
Louisville five days a week and has stock down 
to about one-half that formerly carried. 

Clarence Hoover, Wood Mosaic Co., reported 
fair business in the veneer and flooring depart- 
ments, and in the lumber department a little 
improvement. Sales have been chiefly in quar- 
tered white oak, red oak, plain white oak, poplar 
and walnut. 

L. B. Olmstead, of the Mengel, Co., stated 
that the Fourth Street body plant was operating 
four days a week. He also reported fair busi- 
ness the last half of May. Sales have been in 
willow, plain red gum, sap poplar, sap gum, red 
oak, magnolia, ash, common poplar, cypress and 
®a poplar chiefly. 

<d Norman, Norman Lumber Co., reported 
both April and May as good months in the kiln 
drying department, which had been quite busy, 
and had a good carry-over to Jute. 

Colgan Norman, Cardinal Hardwood Co., re- 
ported principally on sales of red gum, poplar, 





white oak and beech; and George Guigliano, of 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., on sales of 
poplar and sap gum. 

Several of those present indicated a belief of 
better mid-summer business than spring busi- 


ness, due to light stocks in consumers’ hands. 
-—e____- 





Toronto Wholesalers Report Progress 
in Trade Extension 


Toronto, Ont., June 15.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Whclesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Toronto Board of Trade, to- 
day, was the last for the season. A. S. Nichol- 
son, who presided, made a progress report in 
connection with the “dollar-for-dollar” lumber 
trade extension movement in Toronto. It was 
hoped that a field man would be appointed soon 
and that the work would then get under way 
in earnest. Mr. Nicholson also announced the 
names of the committee which will be in charge 
of the work of securing the support of the To- 
ronto lumber trade, as follows: For the retail- 
ers, J. C. Irvin, A. H. Macabe, A. Bowden and 
A. H. M. Copeland; for the wholesalers, A. S. 
Nicholson, J. L. Macfarlane, H. G. McDermid 
and one other yet to be selected. 

F,. Albany Rowlatt, manager of the White 
Pine Bureau, gave as an example of the results 
that may be secured by trade extension work 
the fact that he had recently placed an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers telling of the value 
of white pine for the construction of summer 
cottages and in a short space of time he had re- 
ceived 500 inquiries for further information. 





Plywood Men to Meet 

A. D. King, commissioner, has announced 
that a meeting of the Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on June 23, beginning at 10 a. m., 
and that this meeting will be in the nature of 
a roundtable conference. Among other sub- 
jects for discussion, these are listed: “Barom- 
eter Report—Does It Give the Necessary In- 
formation;” “Past ‘Sales Reports — Should 
These Be Condensed and to What Extent ;” 
“Research Work—What Might Be Done and 
What Would It Cost;” “Century of Progress 
as It Affects Plywood Industry ;” “Credit Co- 
operative Program;” “Revised Grade Rules ;” 
“Trade Practice Rules;” “Association Label, 
Use etc.” 

This is to be only a one-day meeting, and 
Mr. King suggests that it may continue into 
the night because of the importance of the sub- 
jects to be discussed. 





Southwest Oklahomans in Annual 


Lawton, OKLA., June 15.—At the annual 
spring meeting of the Southwest Oklahoma 
Lumber Dealer’s Association, held here at the 
Odd Fellows Hall, June 13, officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—Clay Thompson, Oklahoma City, 

Vice president—Glenn H. Hutton, Altus, 

Secretary—Homer Breeding, Weatherford, 


More than a hundred delegates attended the 
meeting, which was officially welcomed by C. 
L. Hollem, of the Hollem & Truitt Lumber 
Co., of Lawton, the response being made by 
Felix Lattimore, of Marlow, Okla. Roy 
Gaither, of Altus, district manager for Wm. 
Cameron & Co., outgoing president, presided 
over the convention. 

The present depression in all lines of busi- 
ness served as the theme for an address by 
Ray Babbitt, president of the Lawton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and first vice president of 
the Oklahoma Building & Loan league. 

An analysis of the present depression was 
made in a round table discussion by convention 
delegates. Optimism for a general return of 
normal conditions within the next few months 


was expressed by many, who said they believed 
the bottom had been reached and that next fall 
would witness a gradual comeback in the con- 
struction trade. The opinion was expressed that 
recovery in the agricultural and oil industries 
would aid materially in bettering conditions for 
the lumbermen, particularly in the Southwest. 

Senator Elmer Thomas, of Lawton, was the 
principal speaker at the banquet Saturday night 
which closed the convention. His address dealt 
mostly with the present depression, how it was 
caused and how it could be overcome. He 
stated that the United States had $17,000,000,- 
000 invested in foreign countries, $10,000,000,000 
used in trade carried on with foreign countries 
and $11,000,000,000 in debts owed the United 
States by foreign countries. The banks of the 
United States have $60,000,000,000 on deposit 
and only $1,000,000,000 in actual money. There 
is only $4,500,000,000 in circulation in the 
Uhited States today while three years ago there 
was $6,500,000,000, Senator Thomas said. 





Changes in Wisconsin Lien Law 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., June 15.—-Members of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association are 
being advised in a circular letter from the sec- 
retary’s office that bill No. 299, in which they 
are all interested, has passed the assembly and 
the senate and soon will be ready for the gov- 
ernor’s signature. This bill makes the proceeds 
of any mortgage on construction work a trust 
fund in the hands of the contractors for payment 
of the labor and materials under penalty of em- 
bezzlement. Secretary Montgomery says: “This 
bill will put our Wisconsin lien law years ahead 
of the lien laws of ary other State. It is a 
remarkable step in advance in rounding out the 
lien law logically and equitably.” Mr. Mont- 
gomery attributes the successful enactment of 
this law to the united work of the dealers 
through their association and especially to the 
efforts of the association attorney, Mr. Drought. 


Hoo-Hoo Key Man Holds Up Build- 
ing Code 


Mapison, Wis., June 15.—Ever on the alert 
in looking after the interests of the in- 
dustry he represents, J. J. Fitzpatrick, who 
is key man in this territory for Hoo-Hoo 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been instrumental, together 
with a committee from the Madison real 
estate board, in having action deferred by 
the city council on the adoption of a build- 
ing code for this city. The code was about 
to be adopted without any sort of public 
hearing. In order that time might be had in 
which to make a careful study of the provi- 
sions of the code, Mr. Fitzpatrick and his 
committee appealed to the council ordinance 
committee to postpone definite action and 
not railroad the ordinance through without 
a public hearing. A delay of two weeks was 
voted, and Mr. Fitzpatrick has asked the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to have its building code expert, B. J. 
Westover, look over the code and determine 
whether or not it sufficiently protects the 
use ef wood. 

In co-operation with a committee of retail 
lumber dealers, Mr. Fitzpatrick succeeded 
two years ago in preventing the adoption of 
a building code that would have greatly re- 
stricted the use of wood, and as Hoo-Hoo 
key man he is continuing his activities in 
this connection. As was about to be done 





in this city, building codes often are adopted 
without all of the interests being consulted 
or the public being given a hearing, and lum- 
ber salesmen generally could do a real serv- 
ice for the industry by being on the lookout 
for such actions. 
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Lining Up Against Rate Increase 


° 
Point to Present Rates as Being Too 
° 
High 

Burrato, N. Y., June 15.—Lumber sentiment 
in this city is distinctly opposed to the 15 
percent increase in freight rates being asked 
by the railroads as applied to lumber. Most 
lumbermen believe the present rates are too 
high and out of proportion to the value of 
the product. 

\n increase would mean an advance of 
$1.50 to $3 a thousand feet on lumber from 
the southern mills. Hardwood lumber which 
before the war paid a freight rate of 23 cents 
now pays a rate of 361% cents. Such a raise 
has had the effect of damaging the trade and 
driving consumers to the use of substitute 
products Qn short haul traffic the rates 
since the war have been raised 60 to 75 per- 
cent, as compared with 40 percent on long 
hauls. While there is a general sympathy 
with the railroads in their plight as the re- 
sult of the depression, the lumbermen say 
they have suffered fully as much as the rail- 
roads have, and that the same is true of 
They think the railroads 
should reduce expenses, chief of which is 
labor costs, rather than to pass on to the 
consumer the effects of inflated costs of op- 
eration which sprang out of wartime con- 
ditions. 


at % . 
general yusiness. 


Carolinians to Fight Proposed 
Increases 


CHarLotre, N. C., June 16.—The Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association plunged into the freight rate fight 
that is spreading over the Southeast when Sec- 
retary-treasurer V. W. Wheeler, of the or- 
ganization, broadcast a letter to dealers in the 
two Carolinas asking for funds with which 
to oppose the request of southern freight car- 
riers that they be allowed to increase their 
rates on building materials. If the petition of 
the southern carriers, made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is granted, it will 
mean that rates will go up from 15 to 60 per 
cent on various building materials. 

Meetings of local dealers were held recently 
at High Point and Greensboro to lay plans for 
opposing the petition of the railroads. These 
meetings, together with requests from many 
individual members, led to the decision by the 
association to wage a fight in behalf of mem- 
hers and associate members who ship _build- 
ing materials into the Carolinas. 


Lumber and Material Dealers to Op- 
pose Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 15.—That retail 
lumber and building material dealers in the 
Northwest will vigorously oppose the plan 
of the railroad executives to ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a blanket 
increase of 15 percent in all freight rates, is 
indicated in a letter sent to the commission 
by Irwin Huseby, traffic manager of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Huseby advises the commission that 
he is vigorously protesting any increase in 
transportation charges applicable to lumber 
and other building materials on behalf of 
2500 dealers in Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
and Montana. He said: “Lumber and 
building materials are now bearing a greater 
share of the transportation burden than they 
should, and the railroads can not increase 
their revenues from those commodities by 
increasing the freight rates.” He advises 
the commission that the chief source of sup- 
ply for these dealers, of lumber, shingles etc., 


is West Coast territory, and that under pres- 
ent rates three-fourths of the delivered price 
of lumber from the North Pacific coast con- 
signed to points in the Northwest consist of 
transportation charges. As an example, he 
gives mill price on No. 2 common boards per 
thousand feet $5; freight charges $15.75, 
making cost at the yard $20.75. Any in- 
crease in freight charges, the commissioners 
are advised, will be reflected in the ultimate 
cost to the consumer, 

Mr. Huseby expresses the opinion that 
freight rates on lumber and building mate- 
rials should be reduced rather than increased, 
in order to encourage consumption of these 
commodities and in this way so increase the 
tonnage of the railroads that their revenues 
would exceed the total obtained under pres- 
ent rates. The commission is reminded that 
the production, transportation and distribu- 
tion of lumber and other building materia!s 
provide employment and_ sustenance for 
thousands of men and their families, and in 
his letter Mr. Huseby contends that any act 
which reduces the amount of these commodi- 
ties consumed will merely add to the present 
unemployment problem. The commission is 
urged to refuse to consider any proposal to 
increase the transportation charges on lum- 
ber and building materials. 


Protest Proposed Increase in Freight 
Rates 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 15.—Wesley Ke. 
ler, secretary of the Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association, has addressed a letter to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington, referring to press reports that the rail- 
roads plan immediately to petition that body for 
a blanket increase of 15 percent in all freight 
rates. In his letter, Mr. Keller says: “On be- 
half of 2,321 retail coal yards located in Minne- 
sota, lowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Kansas, we vigorously 
protest against any increase in the rates on coal, 
coke, briquets etc.’ Mr. Keller then shows 
how any increase in the cost of handling coal 
will make it just that much easier for competi- 
tive fuels to replace coal. He said: “Approxi- 
mately 3,000 oil burners were installed in the 
Twin Cities last year, displacing approximately 
30,000 tons of coal annually.” 

Mr. Keller reminds the commission that the 
production, transportation and distribution of 
coal and other solid fuels provide employment 
and sustenance for thousands of men and their 
families, and any act which reduces the amount 
of coal consumed will merely add to the present 
unemployment problem. 





Depression ? 


ture for several weeks to come. 


we are getting into the twenties. 


continuation of the depression. 


about six months wide. 


July, when we will go up. 


manufacturers. 





LJow Wide IS the 


I really think that one of the most important contributions that can be 
made to the acceleration of our recovery is a full realization of the fact that 
we are dealing with a situation of which we will not have the complete pic- 
We are only now beginning to find out 
and I give you this on the basis of five different very well checked separate 
industries maintained by different agencies, no one of them in the control of 
the Republican party—that the bottom was hit in January; that since then 
we have been bumping along at rock bottom. 
thing is on the rocks these days, but nevertheless, the lowest point had been 
reached in January, and since then we have been leveling up. 


As a matter of fact, one very well known index calculated, on the basis of 
variations below the normal trend since the war, that broad general upward 
trend of business indicator, that in January we were 34 percent below normal, 
the worst we have been in the whole period since the crash in October, 1929. 
Thirty-four in January, 32 in February, 31 in March, 30 in April. The 
figures for May have not been completely tabulated, but indicate that at least 


Even the most inveterate and persistent professional long distance endur- 
ance sitter on the mourner’s bench can not possibly describe that as a further 
We are in a valley which has been the uni- 
versal experience of every depression. 
are: When will the depression end? 
long will the valley be or how wide? 
depressions show a rather interesting thing, in that they all averaged just 
Some of them four, some of them seven, some as 
much as eight, one as much as eleven, and that was in 1893. 
almost every one was almost six months wide. 
nimble calculation, that six months from Jan. 1 means June, or the first of 
I am simply giving you the actual situation as it 
is, and am letting you draw your own conclusions.—Dr. Juxius KLEIN, 
assistant secretary of commerce, Washington, D. C., in an address to radio 


Opinion varies. 


An Eminent Authority 
Says It Has Ended and 
We Are in the Valley 


Some say, of course, that every- 


The questions now to be answered 
It has ended. The second is: How 
The last half dozen 


Except for that, 
It does not mean, by quick, 
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Inquiries Show Increase 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 15.—Some_ of the 
hardwood wholesalers report that a slight in- 
crease in the number of inquiries has taken 
place lately, these coming from a variety of 
sources. Customers are thus displaying signs 
of increasing interest. At the same time the 
demand is not on a satisfactory scale, and it 
is not generally believed that much improve- 
ment will take place before fall. Prices of 
most items are easy. 

The annual summer outing of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange will be held on June 24 at 
the Buffalo Automobile Club. An_ invitation 
will be extended to the lumbermen of Niagara 
Falls, Lockport and other nearby places to 
attend. William P. Betts is chairman of the 
outing committee. 

Arthur L. Miller, manager Blanchard Lum- 
her & Mill Co., leaves later in the month for 
a two months’ vacation in Europe. 

kK. C. Everts, former secretary Buffalo Lum- 
her Dealers’ Credit Corporation, will leave 
next week for a motor trip to California. 

Two visitors to the hardwood trade last week 
were H. W. Kanne, of the Kirchmann Hard- 
wood Co., San Francisco, and Sam Moore, 
of the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Arthur Gohn, sales manager Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Corporation, Chicago, was a visitor 
here last week. 


Furniture Plants Buying 


LauREL, Mtss., June 15.—Demand for south- 
ern hardwoods continues light. Last week 
there was a fair inquiry from the furniture 
trade, with some actual placements, but at prices 
slightly below those of a week before. There 
has been a fair demand for hardwood for ex- 
port. A great many of the hardwood mills 
have closed down completely, while others are 
running only a part time. 

John W. Bailey, vice president and general 
manager FEastman-Gardiner and Pascagoula 
hardwood companies, left Monday for Chicago 
to attend a meeting of the inspection rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. 


Stocks of Some Items Scarcer 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 15.— At southern 
and Appalachian mills, there has developed a 
scarcity of several items of which sales have 
heen steady, though not of considerable volume. 
Through the curtailment of production at the 
southern mills, dry stocks of such items as plain 
white oak 4/4 FAS and No. 1 common and 
select are cut down to the minimum. The 
scarcity is said to be even more acute in dry 
stocks of 4/4 plain and quartered red oak. Mill 
representatives here, who recently visited a 
number of mill districts, say that a continuance 
ot orders through the summer, even on the 
present hand-to-mouth basis, will go a long way 
toward forcing prices to higher levels. This is 
particularly the case with the red oak, they 
assert, which has sold in volume in the South. 

While sales of all hardwoods are spotty 
theré is a better feeling because of the constant 
re-ordering. It is generally thought that a 
pretty good run of orders may be expected from 
the furniture trade as a result of the Chicago 
show. Export hardwood trade is also quiet, 
with inquiries fewer and prices unsatisfactory. 

here are more fill-in orders from yards and 
planing mills for pine and cypress, and several 
contracts are pending. Pacific coast woods are 
draggy, with prices about steady. 

_E. W. DeCamp, former Cincinnati manager 
lor the Babcock Lumber Co. and recently presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, announced 
this week that he had obtained the exclusive 


lor Current Market Prices on 
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Hardwood Trade Unchanged 


representation in Ohio for the Kitchen Lumber 
Co., of Ashland, Ky., Appalachian hardwood 
manufacturer, and the Kellogg Lumber Co., of 
Monroe, La., manufacturer of southern hard- 
woods. He will specialize in oak and poplar. 
Mr. DeCamp returned this week from a trip to 
a number of southern hardwood mills. 

The Fisher Body Corporation is buying di- 
mension and rough stock for body plants. Hard- 
woods purchased are sap gum, magnolia, tupelo 
and red oak in 6 8 and 10/4 thickness. These 
are in large measure taking the place of the 4/4 
plain white and red oak. 


Production Continues Decline 


Mempuis, TENN., June 16.—Little change 
has been reported in the hardwood market dur- 
ing the last week. Sales and shipments con- 
tinue near half of normal, while production 
shows a tendency to decline and is now slightly 
lower than 40 percent of normal. 

Orders are still coming mostly from manu- 
facturers of automobiles and of flooring, but 
it is far from normal. There is some buying 
by box and crate manufacturers, retail deal- 
ers, sash and door manufacturers, and manu- 
facturers of interior trim, but it is exceptionally 
small and shows no indication of improvement. 
The hope for demand from overseas, especially 
from England, because of the increase in ocean 
rates which is effective on July 1, has not 
yet developed. There may be a rush at the last 
few days of June, but no great improvement in 
overseas buying is expected before fall. 

There is much interest in the meeting of 
hardwood operators to be held at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis on June 26, as most 
manufacturers are eager to do anything that 
will intend to improve conditions in the hard- 
wood business. Replies received by J. H. 
Townshend, executive vice president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, indicate an 
attendance of around 500. The recently organ- 
ized hardwood commission, of which V. M. 
Scanlon is chairman, will report. Representa- 
tives from all parts of the United States will 
be present. 


Some Items Fair Sellers 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky., June 16.—Demand for hard- 
woods continues light. There has been a fair 
call for low grades, but no real activity. The 
furniture and radio shows have not developed 
much business. Automobile buying is dull, some 
houses reporting no new automobile business for 
a month or more. Flooring oak grades are not 
selling well, and at a price that is not interest- 
ing to holders. Export business remains dull. 
Shipments and sales remain at about 50 percent 
of normal, while production is somewhat smaller 
than that, with indications of further curtail- 
ment. 

Some recently reported sales were in 6/4 
common and better tupelo; 4/ and 6/4 common 
and better and some 4/4 FAS sap gum; 6/4 
common sap gum; and there has been fair 
movement of both red and white plain oak, com- 
mon and better as well as FAS, chiefly in mixed 
cars of 3,000-foot lots. Cypress has also been 
moving in mixed cars. There has been some 
business in common inch poplar, also in common 
A and B, and some scattered business in Wal- 
nut. Small-lot sales have included willow, plain 
red gum, magnolia, ash, and just a little quar- 
tered white oak. 

Veneer business is just a trifle more active, 
but plywoods remain very dull. 

Commercial kiln drying has been holding up 
quite well, local drying plants having a very 
fair business in hand. . 

Prices show little or no change, as.a whole 
remaining at about the same levels as have been 
prevailing the last thirty days. Inch stock is 


quoted f. o. b. Louisville: Poplar, FAS, south- 
ern, $70; Appalachian, $80; saps and selects, 


Hardwoods See Pages 60 and 61 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLOw PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 





B/RMINGHAM ALA: 

















White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
= 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it- Quickly. 
Malle at 


Office. 
GANDY, LA RUSTON, LA 











VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 
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Nellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods | 


—the material 
that’s easy to sell 
because of its ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability. 


Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 


TATTOO 


FIGURE 
Any House 


in 3 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in S$ minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 























| 
—— 














Just Mail This Coupon J 


‘ =cemee A A A AA A SS A TT 


American Lumberman 
43% South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days | 


will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


ee 


° Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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southern, $45; Appalachian, $50@52; No. 1 
southern, $29@33; Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, 
southern, $25@27; Appalachian, $30@32; No. 
2-B, $19@21. Walnut, FAS, $195 @ 205; 
selects, $135; No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. Sap gum, 
FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27; quartered, 
FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red gum, 
plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $39. Ash, FAS, 
$65; common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, $34@ 
37; common, $26. Southern plain red oak, 
FAS, $55; common, $36; plain white, southern, 
FAS, $70@75; common, $38; Appalachian plain 
red oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appalachian 
plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, $45; Ap- 
palachian quartered white, FAS, $125; common, 
$65@70; southern quartered white oak, FAS, 


$110; common, $62@65; southern quartered 
red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; sound 


wormy oak, $25@26, 


Scarce Items Are Firmer 


Boston, MAss., June 16.— June business in 
hardwoods is far from brisk. The expected 
slackening in the modest buying of the auto- 
mobile industry has come within the last few 
days. Late reports from the furniture trade are 
rather more encouraging. Business with foreign 
customers continues to show some moderate ac- 
tivity. Prices are widely spread and generally 
unsatisfactory, some offerings being made at 
surprisingly modest figures to move special lots 
quickly. On the other hand wholesalers are 
finding that some of the producers are no 
longer over-supplied with certain items, and will 
no longer shade their regular quotations despite 


Conditions in the 


Volume orders were lacking in the Chicago 
wholesale lumber market this week and the 
buyers were cautious because of the wide vari- 
ation in prices quoted by the mills. In all 
lines the buyers have adopted a policy of letting 
the mills carry the stocks and the inquiries in- 
dicated that they were in the market only for 
urgent requirements. The demand continues 
highly diversified. It is for mixed cars and the 
prompt shipment stipulation on business actu- 
ally placed indicates very low inventories in 
the yards and in the hands of the industrial 
consumers. 

In consequence of this small volume competi- 
tion is very keen in both hardwoods and soft- 
woods. The competition starts with the releas- 
ing of the inquiries. The buyers who put out 
inquiries for one or two cars of mixed items 
are checking the numerous quotations and are 
placing the business with the mills anxious to 
move stocks at the lowest prices. It is a re- 
port of sellers that straight car buying for fu- 
ture shipment is negligible. This, according to 
sellers, is due both to the uncertainty as to 
business and the steady downward trend in 
prices. 

Wholesalers say that this backward tendency 
on the part of the retail yards and factory con- 
sumers to take advantage of current low prices 
and cover in volume ahead of immediate needs 
has been developing in the last several months. 
It is evident that the buyers are not as yet con- 
vinced that the market has reached bottom. 
There is more lumber being offered by the 
mills than the market will absorb and because 
of the efficient transportation service of the 
railroads shipments are coming through in fast 
time. It is a situation wherein price cutting 
at the mills will not increase the volume. 

Sellers who keep themselves in close touch 
with conditions in the sawmill regions are con- 
vinced that it is only a question of time when 
the situation will turn in favor of the produc- 
ers. This prediction is based on the long period 
of curtailed production and the low inventories 
now in the yards and industrial plants through- 
out all consuming regions. It is a belief of 
some operators, wholesalers and commission 
salesmen that what now might be considered a 
surplus in supply at the mills would soon move 
into regular trade channels should there be any 
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the willingness of competitors to concede. 

A careful survey of the New England sitya. 
tion indicates that the bulk of business in wel 
manufactured and carefully graded hardwoods 
is being done at the following quotations for 4/4 
FAS and No. 1 common: Ash, $72@80 ang 
$48@52; basswood, $68@70 and $48@52. 
beech, $67@72 and $48@52; birch, $80@92 and 
$49@56; maple, $75@80 and $51@53; oak 
plain hard red, $68@72 and $47@52; plain hard 
white, $90@95 and $50@55; plain soft white, 
$105@110 and $61@67; quartered medium tex. 
ture white, $125@130 and $75@80; quartered 
soft white, $145@150 and $90@95; poplar, me- 
dium texture, $78@85 and $40@44 (saps, $53 
@58) ; soft, $97@103 and $52@57 (saps, $72@ 
77.) i 

Most flooring manufacturers are eager for 
business and conciliatory. Recent predictions of 
an early advance have been followed by an 
actual decline, and buyers are more timid about 
placing modest orders for early light require- 


ments. Flooring quotations: Plain white oak, 
clear, $69@73.50; select, $50(@52.50; No, 1 


common, $30@34.50; maple, clear, $56@68.50; 
birch, clear, $60@63. 





e,e . 
Trouble and Litigation 

TACOMA, WASH., June 13.—The Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., defendant in a $29,000 damage 
suit brought by George Davies on a contract 
to furnish veneer blocks, won a verdict from 
the jury before which the case was tried 
this week in the superior court. The plaintiff 
alleged the company broke the contract, 
while the defendant asserted the materia] 
furnished was far below the grade required, 


Chicago Market 


sudden change for the better in general busi- 
ness conditions. 

The market for Wisconsin and Michigan 
hardwoods shows little change either as re- 
gards demand or prices. Sellers continue to 
push hard for orders but the buying is hand-to- 
mouth and some birch, maple and basswood 
have been moving to the trade at prices below 
cost of production. It is now a certainty that 
this will be a summer of inactivity in hard- 
wood production in the North. Northern manu- 
facturers of hardwoods are confident that the 
reduction of surplus dry stocks will be more 
noticeable during the last half of the year that 
it was during the first six months. 

While demand for northern hemlock has 
been backward it is now a little more active 
and the heaviest orders are going to the mills 
from the retail yards in the Lake States. Hem- 
lock boards and piece stuff are going into regu- 
lar trade channels at $10 off the Broughton 
list, according to reports here. The Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan operators report a slow de- 
mand for white cedar fence posts and shingles. 
In the Minnesota regions demand is on the up- 
turn for guard rail posts, due to the activity in 
road work. 

It is difficult to find any outstanding features 
in the wholesale market for oak, gum, poplar, 
ash, cottonwood, or any of the other southern 
hardwoods. All the consuming lines are in the 
market for southern hardwoods in the different 
species, grades and sizes, but the demand 1s 
very spotty and the buyers are shopping arqund 
for bargains and placing their mixed car orders 
at the lowest prices obtainable. In both the 
retail and wholesale hardwood trade the sellers 
are feeling the effects of the slack in building. 
In the Chicago district many of the millwork 
factories are either down or operating on part 
time schedules. 

Yellow pine demand comes in spurts, the 
wholesalers and mill representatives reporting 
a fair run of orders one day but only a small 
volume of business the next. Demand for fir, 


spruce and red cedar is quiet and cypress whole- 
salers report no buying ahead of current needs 
either by the industrials or the dealers. The 
railroads are virtually out of the market for 
softwoods, and little lumber is moving out 0 
the retail yards. 
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This Golf Business 


(Dedicated to the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Chicago on its twenty-fifth anniversary) 
For twenty-five years we have golfed it to- 
gether, 
To beat Col. Bogie, to capture a crown. 
The last week of June, in the summery weather, 
We've laid down the business, if some to lay 
down, 
And taken the golfsticks and hit for the heather 
To shoot for a cup—it’s that kind of a town. 


Each lumberman there was a friend and a 


brother, 

And warmly was welcomed, and willingly 
came. 

We shot for a cup, without shooting each 
other— 


It wasn’t a riot, it just was a game. 
And sometimes | wonder if something, another, 
The business we're in, isn’t likely the same. 


Let's follow the rules, as we do when we're 
playing, 
Play hard and play fair, and be generous, too, 
Get back on the course, when we find we are 
straying, 
And turn in a card that is honest and true. 
This golf is a game, but at that there’s no 
saying, 
If practiced in life, all the good it would do. 


We See b' the Papers 


In due time the lamb becomes the goat. 

Football is said to be losing its popularity. 
Try to get seats. 

The speaker says he holds no brief, and then 
goes ahead and proves it. 

Operations in the steel industry are now only 
40 percent of over-capacity. 

Clara Bow is going to become a cattle 
queen. Most of the movie stars are. 

The only thing that ever has been success- 
fully stabilized was a cow or a horse. 


A lot of fellows not only long for the good 
old days but the good old golf ball. 

The graduation exercises aren’t helping the 
unemployment situation much, either. 

The boy who will amount to something is 
the boy who is willing to work at anything. 

_ Whoever thinks there are only two parties 
in this country ought to have a daughter grad- 
uating. 

“Hunger hikers” are besieging the capitals 
at Springfield and Madison. They arrived by 
truck and auto, 


A store nearby has a fine display of Christ- 
mas cards, and probably blames lack wf busi- 
ness on the depression. 

It cost us $835,819,459 to run our army and 
navy last year. Peace hath its expenses no 
less renowned than war. 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner says that 
agents have been “pouring” over Capone’s rec- 
ord. We feared as much. 

Well, we see that the gangs are to be broken 
up all over the country. Too bad the police 
didn’t think of it before. 

Of course, your Uncle Samuel had to do it. 
The local police chief has decided that most 
of the laws are wrong, anyway. 

Mayor Cermak says that beer would bring 
back prosperity. Well, it might at least make 
some of us think we have prosperity. 

After a $1,000,000 legislature or a $1,000,000,- 
000 Congress has decided what laws are neces- 
sary, a $2,000 policeman decides which should 
be enforced. 


Willie Hearst wants the Government to go 


into debt another $5,000,000,000 to help the 
depression. Well, it certainly would help the 
depression of the taxpayer. 

Our old friend Sam McKelvie, in retiring 
from the Federal Farm Board, says the prob- 
lem of surplus wheat will have to be solved 
by every country in its own way. When we 
reach the decision that it will have to be solved 
by every farmer in his own way, then we shall 
have made some progress. 


Between Trains 


OsHkosH, Wis.—William J. Wagstaff, the 
man who made hemlock famous, back in the 
old days when people thought that hemlock was 
only good for Christmas trees and not very 
good for that, was waiting for us when we ar- 
rived, and stuck by us through a hectic day. 
Bill Wagstaff was around talking hemlock at 
the lumber conventions in days when a retailer 
used to ask “What’s that?” But at least they 
asked it, and Wagstaff told them, and the tree 
that the builders rejected has become the head 
of the corner in a good many ways. 

What really brought us to town was a teach- 
ers’ convention, and it was a great day. Forty 
years ago we used to have to sit still and listen 
to one of them, and, if we had known that 
some day we would be able to make 1,300 of 
them sit still and listen to us, it would have 
made it a good deal easier to sit still and listen 
then. In the afternoon our cup of joy run- 
nethed over, when we told the teachers of public 
speaking how to teach public speaking, a sub- 
ject concerning which we know nothing what- 
ever. There is only one good rule, “Be your- 
self.” 

Once there was a student who had a fine 
collection of graceful gestures, but didn’t know 
just where to put them in. His old prof tied 
the boy’s hands behind him with a string and 
told him to go ahead and speak. When the boy 
tried to make his first gesture the string stopned 
him. But suddenly, moved by a burst of em- 
phasis, the boy threw up his hand and broke 
the string. “There is a place,” said the old prof, 
“for you to use a gesture.” 


The Price Was Low 


He bought some pants as thin as gauze— 
The price was low. 

He said he bought the pants because 
The price was low. 

In seven days the pants wore through, « 

The way cheap pants will often do, 

And yet he knew, or thought he knew, 
The price was low. 


He bought his wife a parasol— 
The price was low. 
He didn’t tell his wife at all 
The price was low. 
The color faded, handle split, 
And yet this man of little wit 
Supposed that, when he purchased it, 
The price was low. 


He bought some paint to paint a fence— 
The price was low. 

He bought the paint to save expense; 
The price was low. 

No test the paint had ever passed, 

The sun came out, it faded fast, 

Yet he insisted to the last 
The price was low. 


He bought a necktie and a hat— 
The price was low. 
The grade was poor, he thought at that 
The price was low. 
Now ev’rything the fellow deems 
So cheap is full of cracks and seams, 
And yet that fellow fondly dreams 
The price was low. 
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SINCE THE 
MERRY DAYS OF 
ROBIN HOOD 


“++ + 


OAK FLOORS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUPREME 


N°? less a part of England’s lore and 

legend than Robin Hood himself, 
the splendid oaks of that famous island 
are woven closely into its history. No 
tale of Saxon adventure but led through 
oaken forests— no manor housed Nobility 
except it was raftered in sturdy oak—and 
floored in planks to match. 

Thus the distinguished lineage down to 
modern days, when oak is still supreme in 
decorative harmony and wherever floors 
are used. Royal in its native character- 
istics of strength and sturdy endurance, 
surpassing in appearance, the manufac- 
ture of Royal Oak Flooring enhances 
these virtues of the oak itself with the 
skill of a perfected craft and a quality in 
the finished floor, reflecting the maker’s 
true pride in the product. (Royal Oak 
Flooring comes to you in straight cars 
or mixed with Southern Hardwoods and 
Arkansas Soft Pine.) 





FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES CO. 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 











A CROSS ETT WATZER 
GATES INDUSTRY 











INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 











“ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World” 




















FcotpsBoro 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











National 


Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


No sales of National Forest timber will be 
made during the present economic situation 
where the value of the timber is in excess of 
$500, except under the following three enum- 
erated conditions: 


(1) To supply the needs of already exist- 
ing sawmills which are dependent upon the 
National Forests for their raw material and 
where such raw material cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, 


(2) To furnish domestic paper mills with 
raw material needed to supply the domestic 
market with newsprint and other wood pulp 
products. 


(3) To dispose of wind-thrown, fire-dam- 
aged or fire-killed and bug-infested timber. 


Applications for the purchase of National 
Forest timber should be made to the Super- 
visor of the National Forest on which the 
timber is located, or to the Regional For- 
ester for the National Forest Region con- 
cerned. The Regional Foresters are located 
as follows: For Montana and  ~northern 
Idaho, Missoula, Mont.; for Colorado, South 
Dakota and Wyoming east of the Conti- 
nental Divide, Denver, Colo.; for Arizona and 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; for 
Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, Wyoming 
west of the Continental Divide and Arizona 
north of the Colorado River, Ogden, Utah; 
for Californfa, San Francisco, California; for 
Washington and Oregon, Portland, Oregon; 
for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska; for Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; and for Arkansas, Florida, the Ap- 
palachian states, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire, Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 








Tells of Treated Wood Program 


The treated wood program of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, involving the 
retailing of lumber chemically treated to with- 
stand decay and insect attack, as outlined to 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Pittsburgh in a recent 
meeting by N. S. Perkins, construction engi- 
neer of the committee, was received with*much 
interest. ; 

Mr. Perkins told the western Pennsylvania 
lumbermen that the preservative treatment of 
lumber as a factor in furthering efficient wood 
using practices has been recognized as an im- 
portant part of the general program of the 
committee ever since its organization in 1925. 
He said it was only necessary to consider the 
experience of the railroads, which have been 
large users of treated material for years, to 
realize the economies that are possible. Rail- 
road experts have estimated the saving due to 
the use of treated wood as high as $145,000 a 
day. 

While heretofore treated lumber and timber 
has been distributed in large lots only, chiefly 
to railroads and public utilities, Mr. Perkins 
said, the committee is now sponsoring a pro- 
gram to make supplies of such material avail- 
able to the average consumer through retail 


distribution. In many parts of the country, 


principally in Ohio, where the committee’s plan 
first got under way through a co-operative ar- 
rangement, treated wood may now. be obtained 
at retail yards. Its use is recommended where 
lumber comes in contact with the ground or 
is exposed to moisture. 


To Plan National Chamber Activities 


Formidable economic questions confronting 
organized business will come under review 
when the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States meets in Wash- 
ington, June 26 and 27, to chart the course of 
national chamber activities for the coming year. 
The work will cover many fields—agriculture, 





banking, foreign commerce, distribution, natural 


resources, transportation and the like—in all of 
which important problems involving one or an- 
other phase of national economic policy have 
arisen. The practical approach to these prob- 
lems will be laid out by the board. At the same 
time, governmental policy in relation to and 





affecting business—national fiscal policy, taxa- 


tion, economic activities of government—will 
be considered in conformity with the resolu- 
tions adopted by the national chamber at its 
recent annual meeting in Atlantic City. 





Forest Planting by All Agencies 


Forest planting by all agencies in the United 
States last year aggregated 138,970 acres, a 
gain of 24 percent over 1929. These plantings 
occurred in 43 States and territories. Last 
year’s planting brought the cumulative record 
of all lands reforested to date in the United 
States to 1,798,048 acres. Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal and private plantings all made substan- 
tial gains in 1930 despite drought and adverse 
economic conditions. 

Aside from Federal and State governments, 
19,161 agencies and individuals participated in 
forest planting last year, which set the new rec- 
ord for acreage reforested in this way. Of the 
more than 17,000 individuals, about four-fifths 
were farmers. 

Forest Service plantings on the national for- 
ests totaled 21,678 acres, an increase of 19 per- 
cent over 1929. Forest Service plantings are 
planned on a still larger scale this year, and 
spring planting has been active on several na- 
tional forests. 

State forestry department plantings last year 


amounted to 41,038 acres, a gain of 30 percent 
over 1929. Plantings by municipalities aggre. 
gated 9,214 acres, an increase of 55 percent. Ip. 
dustrial organizations planted 30,230 acres, an 
increase of 20 percent. Individual plantings 
jumped from 28,475 acres in 1929 to 33,467 
acres last year, a gain of 17 percent. 

Michigan led all the States in acreages re. 
forested last year, with a grand total of 38,302 
acres planted by all public and private agen. 
cies. The Forest Service planted 8,452 acres 
and the State 26,617 acres. 

Forest planting in New York by various 
State, municipal and private agencies aggre- 
gated 24,250 acres, while Pennsylvania planted 
18,048 to public and private forest. 





Tariff Commission Rules of Practice 
Revised 


The Tariff Commission announces the issues 
of a revised edition of its Rules of Practice and 
Procedure. The changes, it is stated, do not 
affect the general procedure heretofore adopted, 

The more important changes made are (1) a 
provision that the payments of expenses of 
summoning witnesses or the taking of deposi- 
tions be borne by the party initiating such ac- 
tion, and (2) the right to amend an original 
complaint filed for investigation under Section 
337, if good reason therefor can be shown. 

Copies of the Rules of Practice and Proce- 
dure are available upon application to the sec- 
retary of the commission. 





Films Show How Forests Serve 
Mankind 


Nature, at work in the forests, building tree 
and soil, paying out clear water in springs and 
streams to serve the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the city dweller and the recreationist, is pre- 
sented in the Forest Service one-reel silent pic- 
ture “Forests and Streams,” just released by 
the Office of Motion Pictures, Department of 
Agriculture. 

This is one of a series of four films spon- 
sored by the Forest Service showing various 
ways in which forests serve mankind when 
properly protected and managed. The others 
are “Unburned Woodlands,” “Forest lires—Or 
Game?” and “How Forests Serve.” 





Hymeneal 


HOPKINS-McDOWELL. Miss Florence Me- 
Dowell, daughter of T. R. McDowell, manager 
of El Rio Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M,, 
was married June 9 to David Hopkins, Rev. 
George, J. Weber, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational church, officiating. Mr. Hopkins is 
general purchasing agent for the United Verde 
Copper Co., at Clarksdale, Ariz., where Mr. and 
Mrs. Hopkins will reside. 





WATERLOO, IOWA, June 15.—Lester G. 
Brookman, son of Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Brookman, associated with his father in the 
Hatch & Brookman Lumber Co., and Miss 
Helen Mary Graham, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Graham, -Waterloo, were mar- 
ried June 6 in the Little Brown Church in 
the Vale, at Nashua, Iowa. A group of 
friends and thembers of the immediate 
families were guests at the ceremony. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brookman were at home June 1 
at 719 Eighteenth Street Southeast, Waterloo. 


——— 





A $5 Classified Ad sold 
an entire Sawmill. 
Try it! 
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Specific Uses for Sugar Pine 
PATTERN MAKING 


SELECTION AND CONDITIONING OF STOCK 


[NO. 44 OF A SERIES] 


Good pattern wood is straight grained and of soft, even tex- 
ture. Moreover, it is non-resinous, and will work well either 
with or across the grain. Such lumber, if it has had a proper 
preparatory seasoning before leaving the mill and a subse- 
quent conditioning at the shop where used, will neither swell, 
shrink, nor warp after it has been made up into patterns. 


All woods in drying ultimately throw off sufficient moisture 
so as to conform to the atmospheric conditions of their im- 
mediate environment. If moved to a damper locality, there 
will be a sufficient amount of 
re-absorption to bring about 
an equality of conditions. This 


Good pattern wood is straight 
grained and of soft, even tex- 
ture, and will work either with 
or across the grain. 


is particularly true in sapwood, which is quite porous. 


Madera Sugar Pine pattern lumber is selected from the hearts of 


light, corky logs, water cured and seasoned under conditions 


Ss‘? 


ideal for lumber drying. The climate is similar to that of 


Arizona, the temperature being high, the 


tea 


Madera Sugar Pine excels all other pattern materials in quality of texture and largeness of dimensions. 


humidity low, and the wind blowing more or less constantly throughout the summer season. 
The result is a product ideal from the standpoint of a pattern maker. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., MADERA, CALIF. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 














Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 














SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 


Bolts, etc. 
Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
POST- 
| oD For. 5O Cents 








S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Anything You Want— \h* 
AIR DRIED — KILN DRIED 
DRESSED ann RESAWN 
OR DRESSED ONLY 
Lumber and Crating 
Air Dried Roofers and 2” Dimension 
are Our Specialties 
—get Our Quotations 





PR M.Barger Lumber(.Inc. 
M 


ESVILLE,N.C. 











“WARSAW-1E BTR 
LONG -LEAF PINE” 


GRADE MARKED 
2x4. 2x8 


2x6 


THOROUGHLY AIR DRIED—STRAIGHT 


WARSAW LUMBER CO. 


WARSAW, CEORCIA 








IMPORTERS 











EUROPEAN HARDWOODS 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 


SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 








BOOKS—BOOKS—800KS—Here’s the place 


= to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News Notes from Am 


Portland, Ore. 


June 13.—What effect the heavy produc- 
tion curtailment to begin July 1 will have 
upon the fir market is uppermost in the 
minds of manufacturers and dealers here. 
That the curtailment is to be drastic is the 
understanding, and it is said that output 
will continue extremely light until the de- 
mand justifies operations on a large scale. 

Some signs of increased activity are re- 
ported in bookings for China. But South 
America and Japan are apparently not in- 
terested. 

Atlantic coast business is reported to be 
steady. A good deal of lumber is reported 
moving into California by the water route, 
but rail shipments are said to be light. Re- 
tail yards in the middle States are asking 
only for immediate requirements, and they 
are seemingly not great. 

A group of lumber dealers from the middle 
States is expected to come here some time in 
July to look over things, and the Chamber 
of Commerce has appointed a committee to 
arrange plans for their reception. 

The Boulder Dam project is taking lumber 
from this district, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to affect the situation as a whole. 

In the pine belt, mills are holding down 
production in proportion to the volume of 
business, which is lighter than at this time 
last year. 

George M. Duncan, president Duncan Lum- 
ber Co. here, the Corvallis Lumber Co. and 
the Leudinghouse Lumber Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Port of Portland 
commission. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s exploitation department is at work on 
a brochure that will tell about the use of 
larch lumber. It will be off the press shortly. 

J. P. Keating, manager Sitka spruce divi- 
sion of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, returned today from an extended 


tour of the Pacific Northwest. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
June 13.—As requested by Franklin A. 


Hofheins, Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, 
who spoke before the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club two weeks ago, the club yesterday 
voted to appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibility of reviving the Hoo-Hoo club 
in Tacoma. The committee will ascertain 
the sentiment toward the project in the in- 
dustry, and report back at a later meeting. 
President Phil Garland named Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, W. Yale Henry and Fred G. 
Karlen as the members of the committee. 

Maj. Griggs was also elected a special rep- 
resentative of the club to attend a meeting 
with United States Senator Wesley L. Jones, 
on the question of governmental action to- 
ward the stabilization of silver, which was 
discussed last week by Arthur G. Prichard 
at the club meeting. 

A request by representatives of the 
women’s clubs of Tacoma for souvenirs to 
be presented to the delegates of the National 
organization of business and professional 
women, which meets at Richmond, Va., next 
month, was referred to a special committee 
composed of Mr. Galand and Corydon 
Wagner. 

Plans for the annual golf tournament spon- 
sored by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and 
attended by lumbermen golfers from all 
parts of the Northwest will be announced at 
next week’s meeting of the club, according 
to President Phil Garland. 

Architects and engineers from Tacoma, 
Seattle, Longview and Portland attended the 
special meeting called by the wood promo- 
tion committee of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen last Tuesday night. The 
advantages of wood construction were dis- 
cussed, and the visitors told of the improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods at lumber 
mills. The speakers included Ernest Dolge, 
Tacoma manufacturer; J. A. Pauw and Ches- 
ter J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; J. E. Mackie, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
W. C. Reugnitz, president of the Four L; 
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E. G. Rice, manager of the Buffelen Woog 
Pipe Co.; Paul H. Johns, Tacoma manufac. 
turer and retailer; Roland E. Borhek, Ta. 
coma architect; P. B. Millon, mill foreman 
and H. Reinsch, yard foreman for the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. 

The log rate case, which has been fought 
for many years before the courts and the 
State department of public works, was de. 
cided this week by the department in favor 
of the railroads. A new rate structure was 
promulgated which will increase the rates on 
logs by 8.6 percent for an average year. The 
department abolished the existing methods 
of scaling and ordered the carriers to file g 
new tariff on a per-car rate schedule, which 
will be based on a fixed carload rate per 
mile. 

Expansion of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s Shelton plant, following plans recently 
outlined, is expected to follow the issue of 
$500,000 worth of bonds which the company 
has placed on the market this week. The 
additional pulp to be manufactured will be 
used to make cellophane and artificial silk, 

Moderate rains throughout the Puget Sound 
district this week extinguished a number of 
forest fires, and diminished the fire hazard 
which has resulted from the unusually dry 


—_ Spokane, Wash. 


June 13.—More forest fires have been started 
this year to date than in the same period of 
any year in the history of the forestry depart- 
ment, Maj. E. W. Kelly, of Missoula, district 





forester, said yesterday. While all of them 
have been controlled in incipiency, the con- 
dition of the forest floor is dangerous and 
grave apprehension is felt for July and 
August. E. M. Keyser, chief of the Weather 


Bureau office at 
of Hoo-Hoo, 
problems and 
industry. 

Following a survey made of the Half Moon 
area near Kalispell, Mont., which was burned 
over two years ago, Philip Neff, logging con- 
tractor for the Forest Service, said that nearly 
half of the privately owned timber in that 
area could be salvaged. The J. Neils Lumber 
Co. has just completed logging off its burned- 
over holdings in the Half Moon district, with 
the exception of small acreages north of Co- 
lumbia Falls, and is operating the Libby mill 
on a basis of two 7-hour shifts four days a 
week. It is expected that more activity in 
this burned-over area will be started before 
fall. The J. Neils Lumber Co., which has 
extensive timber holdings north of Columbia 
Falls on the north fork of Flathead River, 
has let several contracts to cut and truck out 
white pine, spruce and cedar poles. Fir and 
larch will be made into railroad ties and 
loaded at Columbia Falls. 

To reduce the increasing percentage of over- 
head in the face of a diminishing lumber mar- 
ket, drastic reductions in the monthly payroll 
of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. were an- 
nounced recently at Winchester, Idaho. Al- 
though the production department of the com- 
pany has been idle for most of the last year, 
and the shipping department of the company 
has been in operation only part time, the com- 
pany has maintained its office and plant or- 
ganization, encouraged by temporary improve- 
ments in market conditions. 

Two lumber mills employing more than 409 
men have been reopened in the La Grande- 
Baker (Ore.) region this week. Operators in- 
dicate that there is a large amount of work 
in sight. 

Henry Klopp, president of the White Pine 
Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., reports that his plant 
is working nights and Sundays on a rush order 
of screens for a Kansas City distributer. 

R. E. Wert, sales manager of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, reports that the saw- 
mill, planing mill, and yards in Spokane and 
the sawmill at Nine Mile are operating at 
capacity with night shifts included. 

The timber products bureaw of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday announced 
appointments to its committee for the con- 
sideration of tax-delinquent forest lands. It 
is expected the membership further will be 


Spokane, at today’s meeting 
discussed weather forecasting 
their relations to the timber 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


augmented. This committee will cooperate 
with that named by the Northern Idaho Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its recent session at 
Wallace, Idaho. ‘ 

Inland Empire lumber mills are supplying 
sawdust for the manufacture of dynamite in 
Tacoma, according to E. C. Wert, vice presi- 
dent Long Lake Lumber Co. Mr. Wert’s firm 
and the Clearwater Timber Co., of Lewiston, 
are shipping sawdust to the DuPont plant 
near Tacoma. “Pine sawdust is in demand 
for this purpose,” he said. “The DuPont com- 
pany is taking all the pine sawdust we can 
supply, and has had some shipments from the 
Clearwater mills.” 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 13.—A widespread curtailment over 
July 4, and during fire weather, is expected 
here. Top prices received for fir logs are 
still $10, $15 and $18. 

Wholesalers report a little business coming 
in. One declared things “are drifting to the 
bottom.” A man in close touch with retail 
yards here declared there is some improve- 
ment. Mortgage money is scarce locally. 

Export demand from the United Kingdom 
and the Continent continues light, with rates 
running from 47s 6d to 50s. 

With the opening of offices at 820 Skinner 
Building, the Puget Sound Associated Mills, 
the selling group of twenty-three mills re- 
cently formed to market lumber on the At- 
lantic coast, will begin actual operations Mon- 
day, June 15. The new selling agency be- 
comes a factor in the intercoastal market at 
a time when space for June and July is scarce, 
and when the volume of lumker moving shows 
a slight increase because of speculative buy- 
ing. 

F. J. Lowrey, president Lewers & Cooke 
(Ltd.), Honolulu, is in San Francisco and is 
expected in the Pacific Northwest this com- 
ing week. With Mrs. Lowrey, he will visit 
Banff and Lake Louise. The Lammers Lum- 
ber Co. is Northwest representative of Lewers 
& Cooke. 

C. P. Tinkham, of Milwaukee, wholesale and 
commission lumber, poles and posts, was in 
Seattle during the week while on a business 
trip through Pacific Northwest cities. 

H. B. Waite, of the Waite-Rogers Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters are in Minneapolis, 
Minn., spent three days in Seattle last week. 

Effective June 15, Robert G. Wright will 
represent Williamsport Wire Rope Co., of 
Williamsport, Pa., in the district north of 
Chehalis, in Washington. Mr. Wright has a 
wide acquaintance with the lumbermen of 
the Northwest, his contacts having been 
formed while engaged in buying and selling 
lumber, during the last ten years or more. 
The Williamsport Wire Rope Co. is said to 
have the largest exclusive wire rope plant 
in America, and its product is well known 
among the lumbermen of this section. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 17.—Increased sale of large posts for 
highway guard rail purposes, together with 
more activity in some other cedar items, are 
features of the market here. The large posts 
are in short supply, some manufacturers re- 
port. There has been a gain in the number 
of inquiries for all cedar items during the 
last week, and in a fair proportion of in- 
Stances sales have followed. In most cases 
buyers are ordering mixed carloads. The 
larger-sized poles are not in great demand, 
although storms which have swept this sec- 
tion recently have strengthened the market 
Somewhat. Many dealers are buying only for 
immediate requirements. 

The northern pine market has been a little 
more active, with retailers’ orders for badly 
mixed carloads a feature. There is little 
industrial demand. Prices have not changed 
noticeably since reductions made a few 
weeks ago, but some mills are quoting higher 
prices than the average on certain items and 
lower on others. Residential building and 
modernizing in the larger cities of the State 
are taking considerable northern pine, but 


there is little activity along this line in the 
rural sections. 


During the first five months of the year 
Twin City building permits exceeded in 
value those issued during a corresponding 
period in 1930 by more than 50 percent, the 
figures being more than $12,000,000. The 
number of permits issued was about the 
same as last year, indicating that more ex- 
pensive structures are being erected, most 
of them requiring special millwork and 
built-in features. As this situation indicates, 
sash and door men are doing a fair amount 
of business in the cities, but report little 
activity in the rural sections. 

E. L. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, president 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., and 
former president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was a luncheon 
guest of President Hoover at the White 
House June 12. His visit followed Mr. Car- 
penter’s appearance before the Timber Con- 
servation Board June 11, when overproduc- 
tion in the lumber industry was noted and 
where Mr. Carpenter again voiced opposition 
to a duty on lumber. 

F. N. McCarthy has opened an office in 
Minneapolis, and is representing the Long 
Lake Lumber Co. and the lumber department 
of the Ohio Match Co., covering parts of 
Minnesota, southeastern South Dakota, north- 
ern Iowa and northeastern Nebraska. 

The Kneeland-McLurg sawmill at Phillips, 
Wis., has closed indefinitely. Box factory, 
flooring factory and planing mill continue 
in operation. 


Detroit, Mich. 


June 16.—The impression of lumber deal- 
ers here is that there will be a noticeable 
change in business in August. April and 
May showed a decided improvement over 
March, but sales are now slower, though this 
season is the best ordinarily. Although 
builders would like to see lumber at a higher 
price than the present market, because under 
existing condition they can get so little for 
houses, the dealers themselves think lumber 
will be cheap for some time. Stocks are still 
low, and practically all concerns are operat- 
ing with a low inventory. Of the building 
here, 95 percent is being done on contract 
and only 5 percent is speculative, whereas 
several years ago the proportions were the 


other way. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


June 15.—Prices of southern pine gener- 
ally remain unchanged, with quotations of 
large mills on all grade of one-inch stock 
from B&better finish to No. 3 common boards, 
showing weakness. Demand is from dealers 
for fill-in stock requiring badly mixed load- 
ing, or for special orders, requiring imme- 
diate shipment. Volume of business north 
of the Ohio River is comparatively better 
than that south of it, according to a large 
operator who divides his weekly sales on 
this basis. No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and 
10-inch small-mill and transit stock, random 
lengths, are $18@18.50; larger mills, random 
loading, $21.50, specified loading, $22@22.50; 
2x4-inch No. 1 dimen sion, 10-20-foot, 
$20.50@21; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, $18@18.50, with 
straight cars of 10-foot, $1 less; 4-inch 
B&better flat grain flooring, $29.50@30.50 for 
small-mill stock, large-mill stock, $32, with 
straight cars of 10- and 12-foot being offered, 
by mills at which these lengths are in sur- 
plus, at $28.50. Car material is weaker, with 
1x4-inch, 9-foot Bé&better siding $32.50; 
1x6-inch, 16-foot lining, $26. 

West Coast woods are finding difficulty in 
reaching this market on long freight rates, 
with southern pine at present low prices. 
Railroad demand is almost nil. Finish items 
and bundle stock went $1 to $2 off last week. 
Efforts to make sales based on water rates 
to Norfolk and back-haul by rail so far are 
not meeting with success in this market, as 
the saving is not sufficient to compensate for 
slow delivery. No. 1 fir dimension is 
$11.50@12 off Rail B list for air dried stock, 
$9@9.50 off for kiln dried stock. B&better 
1x4-inch slash grain fir flooring is $29.50 for 
Rail B loading, 50 cents less for Rail C 
loading, with special concessions on 9-foot 
and shorter, where surplus in these lengths 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


RS ESRC 

















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 

Soft California 
White Pine 

\ White Fir 
Incense Cedar 


Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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Quick Shipments 


Will be made from complete assortments of Cut-to- 
length Dimension stock, Mouldings Cut-to-length or 
Lineal, Wrapped Trim, 11/16ths Shiplap, Selects or Com- 
mon lumber, Specialty Shook and Box Shook. 


Let us know your needs and furnish quotations. 





Pondosa Pine Lumber Co. 
ELGIN, OREGON 


Member Western Pine Manufacturers Assn. 








ron The Best There Is 


Fir Finish, Casing and Base 


In straight Inside Trim cut to lengths 
cars or Thich Finish K. D. or Green 
mixed with Inside Door Jambs cut to length 

yard stock. Moulding and Gutter. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
wat Lumber Co. Wi 


Wash. 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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More Profit 
to You! 


Order 


CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Stained 
by 


STARKS 


—and you’ ve got 
the best! 

















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


5’ Pondosa 


x. Pine 
Dry Selects 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER ters 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 
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can be loaded. B&better fir drop siding 
random lengths, is $30; straight cars 16- to 
20-foot, $33.50. Inch finish, well assorted as 
to lengths and widths, is $49.50. 

No. 2 Pondosa and California white pine 
boards. are $38.50 for 12-inch widths, buyer’s 
specifications as to lengths. 

Oak flooring demand is showing some 
seasonal gain, but is far below producers’ 
capacity, and the price remains unchanged. 
Hardwoods continue to weaken, with 4/4 
FAS quartered red gum at $71, plain $4 less; 
quartered sap gum is $43, plain $9 less. 
FAS quartered white oak, $113, plain white 
oak, $73, with red oak, $15 less. No. 2 sap 
gum 4/4, $19@19.50. No. 2 yellow cypress, 
4/4, $21@21.50, with shippers asking no dif- 
ferential for surfaced, resawn or rough. 

Ed McIntyre, district salesman Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., left Saturday to attend a 
2-day staff meeting at Toledo, Ohio. 

Henry Foote, of the H. F. Foote Lumber 
Co., was in St. Louis on Monday en route to 
Chicago from Alexandria, La. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


June 15.—Alabama manufacturers have been 
trying to adjust production to demand, but 
find such adjustments difficult. For several 
years the mills shipped B&better in small lots 
to the yard trade here, selling mostly No. 1&C 
finish, but today local yards want equal 
amounts of B&better, No. 1&C and “dropping” 
grade, in the latter of which there is great 
variation. No. 3 flooring is $5 to $9, 1x6-inch 
sheathing is $6.50 to $11, and 1x8-inch ship- 
lap,-$7 to $11. No. 2 common and dropping 
and No. 1&C show only about $2 spread. Re- 
cently yvards reported deductions in reiail 
prices of many items. The No. 2 and lower 
grades have shown considerable drop from 
peak prices. The spread between delivered 
prices made by mills on upper grades, and 
prices delivered on the job, needs to be nar- 
rowed in many instances. Residence con- 
struction volume has been fair, but other con- 
struction has declined. Real estate sales 
show an increase, with heavy reductions from 
1927 appraised values. Rentals continue the 
downward movement, but long-time leases are 
hard to secure at current figures. tural and 
small town building is of unsatisfactory vol- 
ume, but has been improving. 


Boston, Mass. 


June 16.—A week of heavy rain accom- 
panied by flood conditions in some sections 
of New England has had a depressing in- 
fluence upon the already quiet lumber trade. 
Tomorrow, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, will be generally observed in 
the metropolitan district as a holiday, hence 
numerous lumber buyers and sellers are 
stretching their week-end until Thursday 
and the result is likely to be another week 
of slow business. 

The Wiggin Terminals (Inc.), where the 
bulk of the unsold West Coast lumber 
brought into this port is stored, now has be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 board feet 
awaiting sale by wholesale distributors. De- 
mand for Douglas fir is quiet throughout the 
district covered by local wholesalers, but the 
meager volume of business accomplished has 
shown that prices have a steadier tone. The 
feeling now seems to be general in the trade 
here that from this time forward the compe- 
tition among wholesalers will be of a saner, 
healthier sort than has lately prevailed. 

British Columbia red cedar shingles have 
been offered here recently for as little as $4, 
all-rail. Business is very quiet, partly be- 
cause of slack building, and partly due to 
roofing restrictions. 

The new steamship just added to the fleet 
of the Shepard Steamship Company of Bos- 
ton, subsidiary of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., gives it four large freighters, and 
now makes possible a_ sailing every three 
weeks in the intercoastal lumber service. It 
was difficult to get prompt and economical 
transportation of lumber by some of the es- 
tablished lines, and the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co. decided it would be necessary 
to provide a fleet of its own. The local com- 
pany is now moving cargoes of lumber regu- 
larly from Puget Sound and Columbia River 
ports and other points on the Pacific coast, 
and delivering them at Philadelphia, New 
York, New London, Conn., Boston, and Port- 
land, Me. Return cargoes of miscellaneous 
freight are carried. 

The call for barrels and boxes to pack 
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apples will be lighter than normal in New 
England this year, according to the latest 
official reports that the amount of bloom and 
weather conditions indicate a crop wel] be- 
low average. Only a moderate peach crop 
is promised. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 13.—A number of mills plan to Close 
down during July. The Wilson Bros. mill 
and the American mill in Aberdeen, are closed 
as well as the two mills of the Donovan Lum. 
ber Co. Donovan Lumber Co. No. 2 closed 
last week for an indefinite period. Some 
mills do not consider the business offered de- 
sirable at present prices. Several small Mills 
are getting out flitches for Japan. The Mc- 
Kay Logging Co., on the South Bay, has or- 
ders on file that will keep it busy for severa] 
months. The flitches are shipped by water 
from Grays Harbor. 

Big spruce logs, hand picked from booms in 
Willapa Harbor, were shipped to Minneapolis 
for riving, only 15 logs being shipped on four 
cars. The logs were purchased by H. T. Siver- 
ling. 

A. L. Davenport, president Pacific Lumber 
Agency, stated this week that all the spruce 
in the Lockheed-Sirius low-wing monoplane, to 
be used by Col. Lindberg, was furnished by 
the Oriental Lumber Co., a mill belonging to 
the Pacific Lumber Agency. 

sob Ingram, popular sales manager of the 
EE. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., won the W. H, 
France trophy at the Grays Harbor Country 
Club with a gross score of 78. Clayton Apple, 
of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
was second with a gross 79, 65 net, as against 
Mr. Ingram’s 61 net. 


New York, N. Y. 


June 15.—Outside of the lumber business, 
conditions here are not good. Irving Fisher’s 
commodity prices had a fractional decrease, 
and building slowed up, possibly due to the 
weather, which has been’ unseasonably 
chilly and damp. Industrial and financial 
writers see a resemblance between present 
business conditions now and those marking 
the end of the depressions of 1921 and 1908. 
While pessimism prevailed throughout the 
lumber trade, the situation, when viewed as 
a whole, did not seem to warrant that atti- 
tude. In the same line of wood, one salesman 
felt that prices were too high to encourage 
business, while another thought them too 
low for a profit. 

Foreign business, one company reports, 
has been better of late than ever before. 
A temporary lull is expected to start shortly, 
and to continue over the summer, but it will 
not be more serious than the ordinary during 
that season. Oak, poplar and maple are sell- 
ing well all over Europe, and several good 
orders from England for West Coast air- 
plane spruce have been received. The 
European railroads, however, are following 
the example of American railroad companies 
in buying southern pine in small lots for 
repairs, and allowing stocks on hand to de- 
crease steadily. One of the leading export 
wholesalers on his return from Purope re- 
ported large sales of hardwood to Ukranian 
manufacturers; while several of the hard- 
wood representatives complained about 
Czecho-Slovakian imports here which, they 
claim, are selling at low prices. 


Norfolk, Va. 


June 15.—The North Carolina pine narket 
has just been dragging along. Sales have 
been very light, for the large users of ium- 
ber, rough and dressed, are not doing much 
business. The retail yards have been report- 
ing a greater volume of small orders, with 
few large contracts. A great deal of Gov- 
ernment construction in this section has been 
nearly completed. The railroads are buying 
some stock, but are shopping around a great 
deal. 

There has been a little more buying of 
edge 4/4 B&better circular sawn, with some 
stock widths included. -The price has not 
weakened further. Band sawn edge has not 
been very active.. Inquiries for edge, 4- and 
6-inch B&better for- export have been fre- 
quent but foreign buyers report keen com- 
petition from Gulf coast mills and the South- 
west, and low prices. Mixed cars of B&bet- 
ter stock widths, rough and dressed items 
shipped together, have been moving a little 
better. There has been some inquiry for 
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B&better bark strips, also miscuts, but 
orders are developing slowly. 

The box manufacturers appear to have had 
quite a slump in business during June. Mills 
are being held up on shipments. Mills with 
air dried stock want to get rid of it quickly 
for lumber stains very readily. Because 
of light demand for rough, also dressed 
and resawn stock, and inability to ship 
quickly in any large amount, the price on 
box lumber has weakened. The retail yards 
are buying little box, either rough or 
dressed. There has been a little better de- 
mand for 4/4 box bark strips, dressed, but 
sales are at lower prices. 

There has not been very much demand for 
flooring, thin ceiling ete. Some interest has 
been manifested in 2%-inch B&better floor- 
ing and 3%4-inch No. 1 common, but sales 
have not been sufficient to uphold prices. 
There has been a little better demand for 
items of dressed framing and air dried 
roofers. Very little lumber is being bought 
for stock. Good 6-inch air dried roofers can 
be bought now at $10.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


June 15.—Southern pine has shown no im- 
provement during the last ten days, but there 
seems to be more stability, as prices have 
not weakened for the last week, as they have 
been doing for several months. Mills say 
that they are now operating as cheaply as 
possible, and that if prices get any lower it 
will be necessary to shut down. Nothing in 
the way of large orders is expected during 
the summer months. 

Cypress demand and prices have shown a 
tendency to weaken during the last few days. 
Independent cypress mills, those not selling 
through Gulf Red Cypress Co. or Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., are reducing their 
prices on practically all stocks to secure 
orders. The mills belonging to sales or- 
ganizations are holding strictly to list prices. 
The best movement seems to be in low 
grades of finish, but there is no demand for 
grades below No. 1 shop and No. 1 common. 
There is a good demand for peck, and 
wholesalers report it somewhat difficult to 
buy. There continues to be practically no 
ealls for thick stocks, and offers have been 
at prices so low the mills have refused 
orders. 

The demand in hardwoods is way below 
last month's and all items are 2xtremely diffi- 
cult to move. Prices are dropped off, and 
some mills are compelled to take whatever 
price they are offered to move their stock. 

William Petrie, formerly vice president and 
general manager of the Gulf Red Cypress 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has formed a con- 
nection with the Sterling Lumber Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Petrie has opened his 
offices in the Consolidated Building here. 


Laurel, Miss. 


June 15.—Demand for the usual items of 
southern pine yard and shed stock is exceed- 
ingly limited, but there has been no further 
decline in prices. Practically all the small 
mills in this section have shut down, and 
nearly all the large mills have greatly cur- 
tailed production. The larger mills report a 
big decrease in their inventories of low grade 
stocks; there has been a decided increase in 
calls for No. 3 common lumber, so that prices 
of this have stiffened. Mixed cars of yard 
and shed stocks continue to be a major part 
of the demand. A number of very large bills 
covering both regular items and special cut- 
tings are being inquired for, and there is a 
Promising interest in big quantities of struc- 
tural material. Railroad and car material 
are in poor demand. 

Some stocks are steadily going forward to 
foreign destinations, but the general tone of 
the export market is weak. Sawn timber has 
recently shown a little more activity. 

Among those who attended the State golf 
tournament at Jackson last week were 
Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner 





& Co. ; John Bailey, vice president Eastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co. and Pascagoula Hard- 
wood Co., and Otto Hervig, of the Wausau- 


Southern Lumber Co. 

_Frank Wisner, jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Wisner, made a fine record at the 
University of Virginia and graduated last 
Week. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. William H. Mason, who have 
Just returned from the graduation of their 
daughter, Betty, from Castle-on-the-Hudson, 
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are sailing shortly for an important business 
trip to Stockholm, Sweden, to visit the plant 
of the Masonite Corporation. 

Cc. L. Sharborough, president Calloway 
Lumber Co., Murray, Ky., has been in Laurel 
for the last week, having been called here 
on account ef the critical illness of his little 
daughter, Marion, who now seems much 


better. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 16.—Most items of all species of lum- 
ber are draggy. In this territory the un- 
usually large amount of construction work 
that is under way or contemplated within 
the next few weeks has created a good 
market for heavy construction stuff such as 
timbers, and items like scaffolding and con- 
crete form lumber. Shipments to yards in 
the oil fields of Texas are still heavy, but 
there was a scarcity of new sales last week. 
Sales managers report a dearth of inquiry, 
and some stated that their correspondence 
with yards indicated a desire to cut down 
inventories as low as possible. Yard busi- 
ness in all quarters has been extremely light. 
Industries continued to hold off buying, 
whether because of hopes of lower prices, 
or because their stocks are in good shape, it 
is difficult to say. Producers think that they 
are buying more or less on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and that price has little to do with 
volume of purchases, but sales organizations 
say that as soon as prices dip, industries 
rush in to buy. The automotive industry 
confined its purchases to hardwoods, while 
furniture manufacturers bought sparingly 
of hardwoods and odd lots of crating lum- 
ber. Farm implement manufacturers were 
not as active as they have been heretofore. 
Railroad demand is dull. Some scattered lots 
are sold now and then to railroads, but most 
of their repair work has been completed and 
there is virtually no new car building 
going on. 


Shreveport, La. 


June 15.—The southern pine market is 
very slow, and prices have receded. The 
mills are competing keenly, and by throwing 
stock on the bargain counter have rendered 
the buyers doubtful as to the advisability 
of placing orders. One mill concern in 
Texarkana, however, has advanced its price 
$1 on account of inability to supply the de- 
mand for certain lower grades of dimension. 
A few buyers from northern centers state 
that the yards have run their stocks lower 
than ever. If even a moderate demand ap- 
pears, they will be unable to find many 
items of stock. Many of the mills are en- 
tirely out of 8-inch No. 2 shiplap, and 8-inch 
No. 3 boards and shiplap. Some of the mills, 
it is reported, when orders were booked for 
8-inch No. 3 shiplap have applied a grade 
higher stock on the order. But the mills are 
beginning to refuse to take orders for lower 
grade stock at ruinously low prices unless 
they have it on hand, and buyers have to 
buy the grade higher. No. 2 dimension, 2x6- 
inch, is very scarce, and orders for bunches 
of cars are going begging. Yet the buyers 
want the mills to take the orders at pre- 
vailing prices. 


Bogalusa, La. 


June 15.—J. H. Grimmett, general manager 
Lamar Lumber Co., announces that the mill 
will resume operation Wednesday, giving em- 
ployment to approximately 300 men in the 
plant and woods. The mill has been closed 
for three weeks, and on reopening will run 
four or five days a week. In this connection 
Mr. Grimmett said: “There has been no im- 
provement in the hardwood market, and we 
have shipped very little lumber since our plant 
was closed, but I am hopeful that we can 
operate five days a week.” 

A. C. Long, jr., sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and allied interests, has 
arrived home after a month’s trip to the East 
and middle West, having visited his parents 
at Shelbyville, Ky., last Sunday. 

M. L. Wuescher, auditor of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., has been appointed on a com- 
mittee of fifteen by President William D. H. 
Rodriguez, of Monroe, La., to make a thorough 
study of insurance legislation in. Louisiana. 

Col. and Mrs. D. T. Cushing and their son, 
Frederick, and daughters, the Misses Floyd 
and Barbara, are expected to arrive home this 
week after visiting Mr. Cushing’s mother in 
Vermont. Their son was graduated from 
Pawling College recently. 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 














PORTLAND,OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 
Finish Mouldings 
Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 
FIR PLYWOOD 
SPRUCE, CEDAR 
WESTERN PINE 
HEMLOCK 








Old Growth Yellow 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 
If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 


present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 
Spalding Building 
PORTLAND OREGON 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


@ in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable . 


reference book for loggin 
superintendents, rm LOGGING 
owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 

431 S. Dearborn 


American Lumberman “’s,”*chicago 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 
Department R 1 
SPRINGFIELD 
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J Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220S0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. o, San Francisco, Cal. 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 
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Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the March 
Ejition of the Red Book 
—now available. 

This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 











ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 

Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. ‘ 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 




















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Established 1847 
Foreign Forwar- 


ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 


Richard Shipping Corp. 
44 Besver Street. NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers ‘nileaiciasss 
and Contractors ——— 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Harry Orchard, manager, Bissell-Alabama 
Lumber Co., Castleberry, Ala., visited a num- 
ber of Chicago lumber offices on Wednesday. 

C. J. Robertson, president, Robertson-Mac- 
Donald Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in 
Chicago Tuesday calling on connections in 
the city. 

E. A. Thornton, president, E. A. Thorn- 
ton Lumber Co., returned home to Chicago 
Wednesday after a long and pleasant pleas- 
ure trip to the East and Canada. 

J. T. Baldwin, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co., 
Chicago, left the city on Monday for the 
South to survey conditions there. 

Fred Kozak, sales representative of the 
Chicago office of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., has been making the rounds of the yards 
in the Milwaukee district this week. 

R. M. Neely, of the hardwood department 
of Eastman Gardiner & Co., was out of the 
city this week visiting the principal hardwood 
markets in Michigan. He expected to return 
yesterday. 

Clark Dickerson and A. Hamilton, hard- 
wood wholesalers of Reed City, Mich., were 
in Chicago Tuesday calling on A. H. Ruth 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co. and other 
local lumbermen. 

Abbott Fox, director of the Von Platen- 
Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., spent Friday 
and Saturday of last week in Chicago in con- 
ference with G. S. Cortis, manager of the 
company’s Chicago office. 

W. V. White, sales representative, Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., returned to Chicago 
Monday after a sales trip to Kenosha an 
Racine, where he found conditions at the 
same low level as other visitors to this dis- 
trict have reported previously. 

W. R. Hickman, who for a number of years 
has been with the Prendergast Co., at Marion, 
Ohio, recently has severed his connection with 
that concern. Mr. Hickman’s plans for the 
future have not been announced, but no doubt 
he will continue to be active in the lumber trade. 


Lawrence J. Blackwell, general field rep- 
resentative for Pacific Stained Shingles, Inc., 
Seattle, was in Chicago last week end on 
his usual semi-annual visit. He reports bus- 
iness in stained shingles considerably better 
in New Jersey and New England than in the 
Chicago district. 

H. W. Sherman, sales manager, White 
Pine Lumber Co., Bernalillo, N. M., was in 
Chicago Tuesday visiting local lumber offices. 
He left the same day, Chicago being the last 
point on a trip Mr. Sherman has been mak- 
ing to survey business conditions which in- 
cluded stops at Detroit, Cleveland and in the 
East. 

E. S. Engan has been appointed manager of 
the Fort Atkinson, Wis., branch of the Braun 
Lumber Co., and with his association the con- 
cern known for the last few years as the Hol- 
stein-Braun Lumber Co. becomes the Engan- 
Braun Lumber Co. Mr. Engan has been con- 
nected with the R. Connor Lumber Co. at 
Marshfield for the last eighteen months. 


Nat F. Wolfe, of the Nat F. Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, has just returned from 
spending a week around the mills in Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi. He found things very 
quiet there so far as sawmill business is con- 
cerned, although farmers and working men 
are much better off than recent press reports 
have led the public to believe. Mr. Wolfe 
pays tribute to the hospitality and sociable- 
ness of the people in that section of the 
country, whom he describes as sincere “real” 


folks. 





Changes in the official personnel of the W 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, have 
been announced following a meeting of the 
board of directors on June 15. W. M. Ritter 
who has been president or chairman of the 
board since the organization of the company. 
resigned the latter office, and Landon C. Bel 
was elected chairman to fill the vacancy. Mr 
Ritter remains on the board of directors of this 
company and its subsidiaries and will continue 
his active interest as heretofore. W. M. Pryor 
continues as president, and E. E. Ritter wa; 
elected vice president and general manager, An 
additional office of vice president was created, 
and J. W. Mayhew was elected to that office 

Days of early logging on the headwaters 
of the Chippewa river were thoroughly re. 
viewed at Chippewa Falls last week, when 
two veteran lumbermen, Warren W. Potter, 
90, and Charles Webber, 92, met for the first 
time in forty years and again exchanged their 
experiences of years past in the lumber in- 
dustry in northern Wisconsin, in the days 
when Alex McLaren, Edward Rutledge, 
Joseph Riley, Mel Larrabee and Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser were in the business in the 
territory. : 

At the annual golf tournament of the 
Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
the Antlers Country Club last Tuesday a 
goodly number participated and the event 
was one of the most pleasant in the history 
of the organization. First prize—a magazine 
rack—was awarded to F. M. Baker, of Hard- 
wood Mills Co., for low gross 186; second 
prize—a wooden lamp—went to Charles M. 
Smith, of W. O. King Lumber Co., for low 
net 147; and third prize—a box of golf balls 
—went to Earl Juers, of William Schreiber 
Lumber Co., for low net 152. 

George N. Harder, general manager of 
I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, Wells, Mich., 
has been spending the last week or ten days 
in Passavant Hospital in Chicago, having 
been brought to the hospital for treatment 
for a serious foot infection. His many friends 
throughout the industry will be delighted to 
know that he is now on the road to recovery 
and expects to be able to return home within 
the next few days. Hubert H. Shepeck, as- 
sistant general manager of the company, 
spent one day this week with Mr. Harder at 
the hospital, going over important business 
matters. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president Bloedel Dono- 
van Mills, Bellingham, Wash., was in Chicago 
this week, en route back to his headquarters 
after a month’s stay in the East. Mr. Dono- 
van visited the family of his daughter in Chi- 
cago, hobnobbed with some of his old college 
mates at Cambridge, visited a sister in the East 
whom he had not seen for some time, and 
attended the annual convention of the Foreign 
Trade Council in New York City. While on 
this trip Mr. Donovan conferred with sales 
representatives of his company in New York 
and Chicago, and expected to stop in Denver 
and one or two other points en route home. 

W. S. Dickason, vice president and general 
manager of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., was in Chicago last week 
attending the summer show at the Furniture 
Mart. While in Chicago he was joined by 
J. F. Goodman, of Kansas City, and C. A. 
Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., who are associ- 
ated with him in the retail lumber business. 
While there has been a considerable decrease 
in building in Tulsa, Mr. Dickason reports col- 
lections very satisfactory and considerable re- 
modeling and repair work going on. He also 
reports a fairly satisfactory business in the 
furniture line. The continued depression ™ 


the oil industry has affected general business 
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conditions in Oklahoma to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the crop outlook is favorable and 
Mr. Dickason is confident that before the end 
of the year business in large measure will have 
regained its normal stride. 





Chicago Sales Office Closed 


The South West Lumber Sales Corporation, 
manufacturing Arizona white pine, is dis- 
continuing its direct sales representation 
office in Chicago, which has been under the 
direction of D. A. Weidler for the last twelve 
months. The change will be made July 1, 
when Mr. Weidler will leave Chicago to take 
up a position at the company’s main office 
at McNary, Ariz. 

Asked as to the company’s future sales 
policy in the Chicago district, Mr. Weidler 
said: “In the absence of direct sales repre- 
sentation, the South West Lumber Sales 
Corporation has made arrangements to keep the 
Metropolitan Lumber Co., of Chicago, fully 
posted as to the condition of its stocks, prices 
etc, although the Metropolitan Lumber Co. 
has not been appointed exclusive agent in 
the territory.” 





Businesses Consolidated 


Jamie M. Forbes, well known Chicago 
commission lumberman, announces that he 
has now consolidated his business with the 
Middle West district sales of the Duncan 
Lumber Co., and has moved his office to 
1027 Straus Building. He takes over the 
position vacated by H. R. Suits, for the last 
eighteen months district sales manager, who 
contracted sinus trouble and has left for 
Texas. 

Mr. Forbes has represented southern mills 
for his own account for four years, among 
them being the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., the Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., and the Eunice 
Band Mill Co. Inc., Eunice, La. While 
carrying on his own business as previously, 
Mr. Forbes will contact the railroad and car 
material trade in which the Duncan Lumber 
Co. has specialized for twenty years. 





Gets College Degree After 27 Years 


Twenty-seven years is a long time to wait 
for a college degree after having completed a 
course, but that was the experience of a 49- 
year-old lumberman from Louisiana, who was 
among those who received diplomas at the 
Ohio State University recently. Charles Fen- 
stermaker, now of Elizabeth, La., found it nec- 
essary for financial reasons to leave the uni- 
versity on the eve of his graduation in 1904. 
Later he went to Oklahoma and from there 
to Elizabeth, where he has been successful in 
the lumber, pulp and paper business. To ob- 
tain his engineering degree, Mr. Fenstermaker 
wrote a thesis on “Lumber Operations in Lou- 
isiana.” Officials of the university waived the 
regular engineering degree so as to enable Mr. 
Fenstermaker to receive a degree of profes- 
sional civil engineer. At Elizabeth he has been 
associated with officials of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., and its associated enterprise, the Cal- 
casieu Sulphate Paper Co. 








Lumberman Receives Unusual Gift 


Not every lumber office can boast as unique 
a piece of: furniture as that of Pete Smith, 
manager of the yellow pine department of the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., Chicago. Mr. Smith was 
the recipient last week of a present that makes 
the casual visitor rub his eyes—no less than 
a mammoth elephant’s foot. It weighs about 
10 pounds, is 5 feet in circumference, stands 
about 12 inches high, and measures about 18 
inches across at the widest point, with the cen- 
ter bored out to form a receptacle for—what? 
It is too big for an ash tray, too small for an 
umbrella stand and too good to use for a waste 
paper basket. 

This little memento was sent Mr. Smith by 
his brother, Capt. Frank Woolley Smith, M. C., 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


D. S. C., who owns a number of tea planta- 
tions at Hoogrijam, Upper Assam, India. It 
is from the right foreleg of an outsize in ele- 
phants which Capt. Smith shot at night at 15 
yards range, after being rushed twice by the 
charging brute. The animal measured 10 feet 
high to the shoulder, which was found to be 
only 4 inches short of the largest elephant ever 
shot in Upper Assam. It was a rogue elephant 
which had been on the rampage for three 
months and had destroyed 28 houses, terroriz- 
ing neighboring villages. 

Capt. Smith has had an adventurous career, 
having had three balloons shot down under him 
during the war, when he was attached to the 
balloon section of the signalling corps of the 
British army. Pete Smith owns several other 
trophies sent him by his brother, among them 
a fine leopard skin which came from Africa. 
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Files Reply in Anson-Gilkey & Hurd 


ase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—William C. 
McCulloch, counsel for the Pacific coast in- 
terveners in Docket No. 23462, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a re- 
ply to the exceptions of complainants— 
Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. and others—to the 
proposed report of the examiner, contending 
that the exceptions are not well taken and 
should be overruled. 

Instead of being rejected in its entirety, as 
demanded by complainants, Mr. McCulloch 
contends that the proposed report should be 
adopted substantially as it stands as the final 
report of the commission in this proceeding, 
which involves rates on sash, doors, and mill- 
work. 

“The proposed report,” he states, ‘‘contains 
a fair statement of the issues and of essen- 
tial basic facts and of appropriate conclu- 
sions. It shows a careful study and careful 
understanding and is a well considered work 
of mature judgment.” 

Mr. McCulloch declares that complainants 
seek a substantial increase in the rates from 
the Pacific coast. If this is brought about, 
instead of increasing revenues of the car- 
riers, it would cut off traffic and reduce their 
income, he adds. 

What complainants actually want, he in- 
sists, is to shut off this traffic from the West 
Coast. 

Mr. McCulloch says that the complaint is 
“vague and indefinite to an unusual degree” 
and “no small part of their evidence at the 
hearing seemed designed to conceal rather 
than to disclose the facts.” He likewise con- 
tends that “an air of mystery permeated their 
whole case and has been dispelled in part 
only with the filing of their briefs.” 





Complain of Rates on Logs in Car- 
loads 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—A complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Hardwood Export Co., Higgins 
Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.), T. Hoffman 
Olsen (Inc.), C. Schaefer, M. P. Smith and 
the Southern Woods Co., attacks as unjust 
and unreasonable the rates on logs’in car- 
loads from points in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, La., Gulfport, 
Miss., and Mobile, Ala., for export movement. 
The commission is asked to issué a cease 
and desist order, to prescribe reasonable 
rates for the future and award reparation. 


Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service iviggon. of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended June 6, 1931, totaled 760,890 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 33,231 cars (an in- 
crease of 1,899 cars over the. preceding 
week); grain, 34,397 cars; livestock, 18,068 
cars; coal, 107,698 cars; coke, 5,959 cars; ore, 
30,746 cars; merchandise, 223,967 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 306,824 cars. The total load- 
ings during the week ended June 6, show an 
increase of 49,956 cars over the week im- 
mediately preceding. 
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Super service for your 
customer 


Every box of Supercedar 
you sell makes a friend. 
Because Supercedar, with 
its 90% or more red heart- 
wood and its 100% oil con- 
tent does prevent moth dam- 
age. 

Besides recommending its 
use in old houses and new, 
suggest that your customer 
build a storage closet in at- 
tic or basement. We send 
blue print plan with bill of 
materials. You sell Super- 
cedar, studding, wall board, 
frame and door, hardware, 
ete. 
The Supercedar Storage 
Closet then adds many times 
its cost to value and desira- 
bility of the dwelling. 


Supercedar is packed at 
Mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sam- 
ple box with circular and 
quotations. 


: 0: mempna ~~ © 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
7OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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+ “Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Lr enentiiianeniiienieiieaiaal 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA I 
open yard at 3055 


Pasadena—The Smith-Lindsey 
engaged in business at 1464 Lincoln 


ong Beach-—Coast 


E. Anaheim. 


management of James C. Smith. 
Richmond—Richmond Bldg. Materials Co. will Clarence C, Johns, formerly with Lewis Mills & 


open yard 


San Francisco—Bear Flooring Co., 


recently began 


San Francisco—Fuller Hardwood 


California, recently 
CONNECTICUT. 


Co., 357 Water, rec 


began, 


WASHINGTON. Anacortes—C. A. Peters re- 
cently began shingle mill. 
Coupeville—The Columbia Lumber Co., of Seat- 
Lbr. Co. will tle, will open branch at this place. 
La Center—Long-Bell Lbr. Co. is erecting 32x80 


Lumber Co. has double-decked shed and will open yard, i 
Ave., under Raymond—Pacific County Lbr. Co. is organiz- 
ing new retail yard. It will be managed by 


Timber Co., who owns company jointly with W. 


450 Spear St., W. Hamilton, continuing as manager of F. T. 


Foster Lbr. Co. 


Fig. Co., 4344 Rochester—C. L. DeCraene has named his lum- 


ber and building materials business the Rochester 


3ridgeport—Beacon Table Mfg. Lumber Co, 


ently began. 


IDAHO Coeur d’Alene—Quality 


Co. organized 


ILLINOIS selleville—Stolze Lbr. 
ing in retail busine 
Gulfport—Somerville Lbr Co nected with Lone Star Timber, Lumber & Pulp 


MISSISSIPPI. 
wholesale and exp 


88. 


Coach & Body 


Tacoma—Cecil Cavanaugh has engaged in busi- 
ness under the name of Cavanaugh Lumber Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
Co. is start- BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—Lone Star Lbr. 

Co. is being incorporated here, by interests con- 


ort, recently began. Co., of Seattle, with view to construction of $6,- 


000,000 pulp mill on west coast of Vancouver 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Henry A. Quellmalz, Island. 
wholesaler, began at 6217% Gravois Ave. The Ce | . 
Henry Quellmalz Lbr. & Mfg. Co. is out of business. asua ties 


NEW YORK Cc 
recently began. 
New York City 


ortland—H, W. Cory Chair Co. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Weis-Patterson Lbr. Co. 


Windsor Furniture Shop, 605 lost by fire its planing mill, machine shop and 


Lexington, manufacturer, recently began. dressed lumber shed. About $50,000 worth of lum- 

: 7. r : . . ber, mostly cypress, but including some mahogany, 
CAR I New ( > - = ’ 3 , 

PE ay ge pe gg Rg nr + or Furnl and five loaded cars, were lost, and total damage 


amounted to about $100,000. Rebuilding will be 


NORTH DAKOTA, Lidgerwood—Wm., Heley has started at once 


started yard here. 


tolla—The Northwestern Roofing 


formed by W. H. ¢ 


OHIO. Cincinna 
began at Traction 


Valdosta—J. N. Bray Lbr. Co. on June 13-14 lost 


I Co. has been its planing mill and about 1,000,000 feet of dressed 
Jison and A, G. Etterman. pine by fire, damage being estimated at $30,000, 
ti—E. W. DeCamp, wholesaler, on which there was insurance. Plant will be re- 


Bldg. 


built immediately. 


OREGON. Eugene—F. P. Gram Co., of Port- IDAHO. Weiser—Albert A. Scheloske sawmill, 
land, mill financing concern, has opened office in at head of Mann Creek, was destroyed by fire, 
United States Bank Bidg., with Herbert M. Roome but lumber stocks were saved. 


in charge. 


Marshfield——The Coos Bay 


has engaged in bu 
der management oO 

Portland—wW. C. 
in screen manufac 
St. 

Portland—E,. Sch 
woodworking busir 
of Barker road, 


TEXAS. Arp—Li 


yard, 


siness at 333 8S. 
f R. A. Corthell. 


Freed & Co, (Inc. 
turing business at 


werdtmann has engaged in the 
1ess on jase Line Road, east 


ingo-Leeper Lbr. 


Bloomburg—T. P. Cobb recently 


Longview—Browr 
Carthage, opened 


1 Hardwood Co., 
local retail yard. 


Co. will open 


began 


INDIANA, Elwood—Elwood Lbr. Co. and Win- 


Roofing & Supply Co. ters Lbr. Co. were damaged by fire which destroyed 
‘ Broadway, un- Elwood yard, owned by Mrs. Laura Wylie, and 


spread to Winters yard, causing total loss of 

has engaged $150,000. 
165 E. 39th MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—Chicago Mill & Lbr. 
Corp. had interior of mill damaged by fire, which 
was largely confined to fuel room. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Louis Bossert & Sons 
had fire loss. 

Rochester—Rochester Woodcraft Shop, 300 Nor- 
ton, lost large shed and stock of kiln dried lum- 
ber by fire, damage being estimated at $2,500. 


headquarters 
OKLAHOMA, Yukon—Ketcham Lbr. Co. of 











DENISTON “led-hed”’ 


the Best Nail for Corrugated, Sheet 
Steel, Metal and Prepared Roofing 




















Sheet steel or metal 
roofs will not leak 
when Deniston 
Roofing Nails are 
used. 





and siding are per 
Jectly applied with 
Deniston Roofing 
Nails. Every nail 


TN ses 


hole is water-tight 


and weather-proof. 





Deniston Roofing 
Nails are equally 
valuable when ap- 
plying prepared or 
rolled roofing. Will 
not cut roofing and 
seals every nail 
hole. Holds roofing 
tightly in place. 





No matter what type of roofing is used 
Deniston “led-hed”’ Nails always do a better 
job. The crooked driving of an ordinary 
roofing nail causes a break, and therefore a 
leak around the nail hole. The blame is 
usually placed on the roofing rather than 
where it belongs — on the nail. The Deniston 
“led-hed” positively seals the nail hole and 
prevents breaks, rust and deterioration. 

All the lead is under the head where it be- 
longs. The lead cannot be knocked off the 
head. When a Deniston “led-hed” is ham- 
mered home it seals the hole, making it water- 
tight and weather-proof. 

Furnished in 1%”, 134”, 2”, 2%”, and 
21%” length, No. 10 gauge. Bright or hot gal- 
vanized; also made in pure copper. 

Nationally Advertised 
Deniston National Advertising tells your cus- 
tomers of the exclusive Deniston advantages. 
You can profit by selling to the growing de- 
mand for Deniston Roofing Nails. 

FREE SAMPLES — Ask your Jobber or 
write for FREE samples. Gladly sent upon re- 
quest. Please give your jobber’s name. 


THE DENISTON COMPANY 
4848 So.Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Muskogee had fire loss at Yukon yard estimated at 
$25,000. 


ORBGON., Lakeview—Emil Hartig sawmill 


Warner Canyon was destroyed by fire May 22, wie 
loss of $5,000; main lumber stocks and other build. 


ings were saved 

Medford—Fir-Pine Lbr. Co, had $50,000 fire loss 
June 12. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston—aA,. C, Tuxbury 
Lbr. Co. plant near here had 400,000 feet cypres 
destroyed by fire with loss of about $10,000, fully 
covered. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Letcher—The J. F. 
Lumber Co. suffered fire loss of $10,000 
fire at this point. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—-Farmers Mfg. (Co, 
fire loss. 

WASHINGTON, Goldendale—C, H. March gay. 
mill, on Trout Lake Road, and 100,000 feet lumber 
were destroyed by fire. 

Longview—M, & M. Plywood Corp. had fire logs 


Anderson 
in recent 


had 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Albertville—Williams Hardware ¢ 
Supply Co. has increased capacity of planer ang 
started another small sawmill on shortleaf, 

Decatur—R, L. Parson Lbr. & Mfg. Co. is adding 
storage sheds and dry kiln and expanding Carpen- 
ter shop. 

ARKANSAS. Forester—Caddo Lbr. Co. is ship. 
ping in machinery for new mill. 

ARKANSAS. Higginson—A. E. Stewart Lbr, Co 
is adding new storage sheds. ; 

Little Rock—J. E. Finney, 622 Bella street, Fort 
Smith, will establish a body factory, to builg 
school buses. 

CALIFORNIA, Long Beach—The Coast Lumber 
Co. has taken out a permit for erection of two 
lumber yard buildings at 3035 East Anaheim St, 
to cost $3,500. 

Sacramento—Sierra Mill is spending $2,000 on 
20x160 addition to shed and new 40x160 shed, 

IOWA. Rock Rapids—Vet Pettengill is con- 
structing buildings for new lumber yard. 

MICHIGAN, Petoskey—Charlevoix Lbr. Co, js 
building new frame planing mill to replace one 
recently destroyed in fire. 

NEBRASKA, Hastings—Yost Lbr. Co. replacing 
shed recently burned, at cost of $5,000 to $6,000 

NORTH CAROLINA, Liberty—The Liberty 
Veneer Co. will rebuild its plant, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire with $45,000 loss. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The National Saw Dust 
Co., of which R. Brenner is president, 69 N. 6th 
St., plans erection of 2-story 25x100 ft. factory 
building. 

OHIO, Fremont—Price Lbr. & Mfg. Co. is ex- 
panding facilities, and has bought former coal 
yard of Eck Coal Co. 

Toledo—Banner Lbr. & Bldg. Co. will make 
alterations. 

OKLAHOMA. Altus—Geo. C. Wright Lbr. Co 
is remodeling its plant. 

OREGON. Sandy—Bruns-Jonsrund, sawmill, has 
opened a planing mill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—The Sparrow 
Lumber Co, (Inc.), H. G. Sparrow, president, is 
erecting five buildings and will install machinery 
to include power plant, band saw, planer, dry 
kiln, veneer machinery, trimmer, clipper, edger ete. 

TEXAS. Kerrville—W. W. Miller & Son, re- 
tailers and contractors, are making 64x60 addition 
to main building, to make it 128x60. 

Port Arthur—Port Arthur Planing Mill Co, is 
erecting 100x100 building on new site at 16th and 
Ft. Worth, which it will enlarge to 100x200 later 
None of buildings on old site on canal will be 
moved, 

WASHINGTON. Moffetts—The Clear Creek Lum- 
ber Co, has been adding to equipment of sawmill 

Vancouver—The Vancouver Plywood Co, has 
been adding new machinery. 

Woodland—J. B. Frost is erecting a sawmill on 
Lewis River, near this place. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Spragge—The McFadden Co. (Ltd) 
is taking bids for erection of a $75,000 sawmill. 


. 
Incorporations 

CALIFORNIA. Elsinore—Elsinore Boat Works. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Western Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Cairo Sawdust Co., $190,- 
000, 431 So. Dearborn, correspondent being Chi- 
cago Wood Products Co. Incorporators, Max and 
Lena M. Springer and Wm. J. Whyte. 

Chicago—Joseph Lbr. Co., 4339 W. Washington 
Bivd.; M. J. Weller et al. 

Frophetstown—Rock River Lor. & Grain Co; 
$50,000; Fred Adams et al. 

Waukegan—North Side Auto Body Co. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Quality Carving & 
Turning Co., $3,000, by D. Harding, C, White and 

S. Seibert. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—The New Orleans 
Box Factory (Inc.), chartered; capital, $20,000. 
Clarence A. Angelletto, president. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Stoneham—A, M. Samour 
Mfg. Co., toys; T. and A. Samour, of Stoneham, 
and E. Jeremiah, 

MICHIGAN. jay City—Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
changed authorized capital to 11,115 shares n. DP. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Stanley Millwork Co. 

NEW YORK. Binghampton—P. A. Kent & Son, 
$100,000, old concern. 

Brooklyn—Jos. Cafiero Lbr. Co, capital stock 
increased to $50,000. 

Brooklyn—East Coast Wrecking & Lbr. Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Oregon Woodware Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Centra! Build- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are 


mills, as reported to the 
West East 
Side Side 
Flooring, Standard 
Lengths 
1x3” rift 
B&better 
Shortleaf 56.1 4 esas 
Longleaf 60.25 53.70 
No. 1— —* 
Shortleaf 47.47 oie 
Longleaf 51.25 44.00 
a Dee Skene ecee 
1x3” flat 
grain— 
B&better 28.93 29.02 
No. 1.... 25.29 25.24 
NO. Z2.cce cece 13.42 
1x4” rift— 
B&better 
Shortleaf 57.00 56.17 
ge af 62.25 jue 
<< 
Shortie af 41.25 43.50 
Longleé OE «nee wines 
SS ae 30.29 
1x4” flat 
grain— 
B&better 28.14 27.57 
No. 1.... 24.29 25.08 
No, 2.... 13.00 13.75 
Casing, Base and 


average 


Jambs, 10-20’ 


R&better 
1x8” 


o> 
1x5&10”.. 


$5 61 


38.00 
13.38 


West East 
Side Side 
Ceiling, Standard 
Lengths 
%x4”— 
B&better 22.09 22.54 
No. 1...- 230.00 — 
5x4"— 
B&better 22.54 19.89 
No. 1.... 19.64 18.60 
Boston Partition, 


Standard Lengths 
11/16x4”— 








B&better 26.42 27.00 
Surfaced Finish, 
10-20’ 

B&better 
Inch thick— 

ee 32.39 32.50 
6” evra 31.34 
as oe 35.78 
Dee Aawiea 38.93 
Be seta ae f 54.89 
5&6/4"” thick— 
4, 6, 8”.. 52.84 48.50 
5x10’ 60.63 55.00 
Se asiews 73.33 66.88 
c— 
Inch thick— 
PE 8.00 
ee eee 39:75 
a” se wxns 30.50 
. as 35.50 
ee Sige te 50.00 
Casing & Base, 10-20’ 
B&better, 
1x4 & 6” 38.34 34.38 











f. o. b. mill prices of southern pine obtained on sales made during the 
Southern Pine Lumber 


Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
Eas West East 
Side Side - Side Side 
Oo. 1 Pencing and 
Rough Finish 10-20’ Boards, 10-20’ 
B&better— 1x4” 23.96 28.50 
Inch thick— a te ee 
4” 29.00 | 1x6” ..-- 24.38 24.25 
c» *eees 29.00 | 1x8” 1... 22.96 26.15 
ae 30.29 | 1x10"'!:) 27.90 34.23 
ae 3588 1x12 40.34 46.52 
oer” iceew ‘ H 52.20 No. 1 ‘Shiplap, 10-20’ 
5&6/4" thick— 1x8” .... 22.33 24.27 
4-8” 47.25 43.27 1x10” ° 22.50 
— 46.75 otal No. 2 Fencing, 
oeeee 43.69 64.00 std. Leth. 
pa Siding, Stand- ix6* 12.01 12.59 
ard Lengths 1x6” ; 
No. 117 Cc. M. 13.13 (13.21 
1x6” 
B&better 26.46 Mo. 2 Shiplap and 
No. 1.... 25.72 . Boards, Std. Igth. 
Ass ted tt —— f— 
— . es. 14.89 13.80 
B&better 30.11 27.57 110” cvs Deee 2eee 
No. 1 25.92 25.31 ea 
Gar Gites, Bintang | 127...” **: 1S 1-38 
and Roofing x eee .o eevee 
B&bet ter— No. 2 Boards, 1x12” 
a Standard Length 
ie. Shortleaf 18.82 15.18 
16&18’ .16.50 Longleaf 22.08 30.50 
ue Plaster Lath 
5-20’ 9.91 3%x1%”, 4’ 
1x6” No. 1 . 2.36 2.26 
5-20’ 10.50 18,25 me. 2...3 3.40 1.15 





period June 5-9 by both west and east side 
West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 

No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 

2x4” 2x4” 

12 & 14’. 17.95 15.80 12 & 14’. 16.77 18.70 

| 19.14 17.00 oe eséeve tose 2 

2x6” 2x6” 

12 & 14’. 15.68 13,22 12 & 14’. 14.93 16.18 

res 15.03 15.23 ee bes e% 17.00 16.63 

2x8” 2x8” 

12 & 14’. 15.88 16.31 12 & 14’. 15.86 15.73 

. ees 17.75 14.25 LES 17.25 18.04 

2x10” 2x10” 

te «eves 22.43 16,21 Be ka eae 19.75 22.50 

eS 22.04 16.67 ee ¢i0e's 19.75 23.00 

" ere 22.23 19.58 "artes 24.68 24.55 

2x12” 2x12” 

12 & 14’. 26.81 20.75 12 & 14’. 26.83 31.30 
mee” eens 28.77 19.25 aS aces 34.38 34.00 
No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 

2x4” 2x4” 

12 & 14’. 14.31 15.00 12 & 14’. 16.71 16.40 
eS 15.30 15.19 a wale 19.50 17.88 
2x6” 2x6” 

12 & 14’. 11.81 14.50 12 &-14’. 13.75 14.00 
(Aer 12.29 10.00 a «kaw 15.22 16.00 
2x8” 2x8” 

12 & 14’. 13.30 12 & 14’ alee 14.50 
errr 14.25 | rere 16.00 15.00 
2x10” 2x10” 

12 & 14’. 13.50 12.50 12 & 14’. 17.00 14.50 
| Re 14.60 12.50 We xe sas: Ae 
2x12” oni?” 

12 & 14’. 15.35 16.38 12 & 14’ 16.88 
See aaa 16.95 24.50 Oe aisha 21.00 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. 
mann white spruce boards, 


Chica 


go on air dried Engel- 
D&M, shiplap, drop 


siding and ceiling: 
Inch— 4 ” 6 ” 8 ” 1 0 ” 1 2 ” 
a. 6-16’.$45.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $77.00 
WO. & 
_btr.,* 6-16". 43.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 174.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 42.00 44.00 44.00 54.50 64.50 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 29.00 30.00 30.50 31.50 33.50 
No. 4, 4-207.. 24.50 26.00 27.00 27.00 26.50 
No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- to 20- 
foot, which may contain 20 percent of 4- to 
8-foot, is $26.00. 
5&6/4, 6-16’°—__ 4”& wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
a, OEE $66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
NO. 100EP. 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 
Me Sawacwaieas 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 


add $9; 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, 


8-inch, add $6: 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 


and 10-ine h, add $7.50; 
add for all widths, $4. 


*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified Senge —In Dé&better, 


better and No. 
lengths, 
2, add for 
$1; for 10- 
In No. 3 
6-inch, add $1; 
12-inch, add $1. 


Bevel siding, 


18- 


1, add f 


%-inch, 


foot, but 
10- foot. 
D&btr., 4-inch. .$22.00 
6-inch.. 27.00 
Lath, 


Spruce 
» $5.45, 


and pine, 4-foot; 


No. 1 and 
or 16-foot $5; for other 


including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
and 20-foot, $2; 
and 12-foot 
common, for 16-foot 
for 10- and 


other lengths, 
in 1x12-inch, add $4. 
in 4-, 5- and 
12-foot in 10- and 


odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


not over 20 percent shorter than 


| ee $16.00 


G-PMER. esos 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 15.- 


~The following are 


prices for mixed ecarlots prevailing today: 


Finish 
1x12” ...... $51@55 
1x4—10" "12° 40@45 
Bevel siding— 
eer eee $20.00 
%x6”, Flat gr. 23.00 
Vert. gr. 26.00 


Factory stock— 


4/4 ...$24.00@26.00 
5/4 . 26.00@28.00 
6/4 26.00 @ 28. = 
8/4 ... 28.50@29.5 
10&12/4 33.50@36. 00 
Lath 3.00 


rreen box 13. 00 @14.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 16.—F 


straight 
West Coast 1 
Bureau, 


and mixed cars, 


nills 


to 
were as follows: 





the 


| 
on actual sales of fir, June 12. 13 and 15, 
only, 

| 

| 

} 


Davis 


o. b. mill prices 
direct 
reported by 

Statistical 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr. by D 

| lia $26.50 $27.50 varices 
1 gare ee Kafe 29.00 seeia 

ee " 28.50 
| Plat Grain Flooring 
} ESO cacceewan oe 15.50 13.50 

Se” ecealewace - 19.75 16.75 

Mixed Grain iene 
gill a ae ae $11.00 
Ceiling 

| NR an ale iia > 16.00 12.00 

Ot dl RS ° 15.00 12.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
peer 17.75 rer 
oo aes 18.00 14.5 oe 
Pr Fens ‘ 10.75 


Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried ‘ena Surfaced 


1x6” 1a" 1x12” 
| PRROTER soci ans actus $30.50 $32.00 $41.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a een .$10.75 $11.00 $12.00 $15.25 
S| Wi. Bisicsas'eas 5.75 6.00 6.50 7.75 
OS eer 5.00 6.00 6.00 e 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 147 16”: 18" 20’ 228247 26-32" 
| 
| 4”.$10.75 $10.75 $11.75 $12.75 $12.50 ° 
| 6”, 10.26 10.25 11.25 11.50 11. 75 $15.00 $14.50 
8”. 10.50 10.50 11.75 11.50 11.75 14.50 15. 50 
10”, 11.25 11.25 11.75 12.00 12.00 138.75 16.50 
12”. 11.75 11.25 12.25 12.75 12.75 15.25 16.50 
2x4”, 8’, $10.75; 107, $11.00; 2x6”, 10’, $10.00 
Random— x4” 2x6" 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
ie SRR $5.75 $6.25 $7.00 $8.00 $7.50 
eer eer 4.25 4.00 — ace ° 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
$x3._to 4x13” to 230’, surfaced ..cccicce $13.50 
525° to 12uni2" to 40°, TOUR ..ececcsssse 10.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced .......... 12.75 
Fir Lath 
No. 1, 146"X4!, Gry... cccccccvecvccccecne $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
gpl A a ee ne ee ee $23.00 
BE cnc eeniig wd aiblerks cure ba ame on oe aEE 21.00 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 17. ing f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, June 17. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 








INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 

6” gn 10” 12” 
© selects Al...... $40.29 $39.48 $47.11 $67.31 
D selects AL..... 26.70 27.68 36.71 54.61 
No. 1 common AL 29. 36 29.75 33.25 (39.33 
No. 2 common AL 23.72 20.37 20.44 26.16 
No. 3 common AL 14. 35 14.43 12.36 14.74 

SHop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1...$25.75 No. 2..:$14.90 No. 3...$11.74 

SELECTS S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select AL....$49.06 D select AL... .$34.06 

Wave. BISENG, CS Ci ccccedcccnctenecedes 23.50 

No, 4 Common, S28, RW RL... .cccccees 9.42 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S28 

6” 8” 10” 13” 
C selects Al.....- 

D gsetects Ais..... $41. 00 $43.00 $49. 50 $82.00 
No. 1 common AL . 
No. 2 common AL 30.62 30. 44 30. 50 38. 00 
No. 3 common AL 18.37 19.50 19.50 25.42 
SELEcTsS S2S, 5/4 aNnpD 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
ORO Mel sb 444n 5s 0 <bhb ewes corrnnen ee $61.00 
Larch and Fir 
Mo. 1 Gimonmsenm: SES" BO’... oscieccqceses $14.25 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 

8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
ge eer es ee $20.50 $21.50 $22.50 
8 i eee 24.00 25.00 26.50 
BE sia ia a: Cibie 0nd © ee 25.00 26.00 27.50 
| hl, AS EET ie Rane 27.50 28.50 30.00 
EET = k:h.b bw0 dk bw opie are 28.50 29.50 31.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 51S1E— 

3’ 10’ 12&14’ 16’ 

EAGT as wate em eate $25.50 $25.50 $25.50 $26.50 
BG & 62 dds en dae 23.50 24.50 25.00 26.58 
RES 4 «kbs ake 24.50 25.50 25.50 26.50 
ePaper 24.50 30.50 29.50 29.50 
ERS casemate 24.50 31.00 30.00 30.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price 
of No. 1. 


60 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 13.—Eastern prices per 
%housand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b& mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Cee Ci see ckebendeeaee $1.15@1.2 

Pe wn cts eh ae Oe ee eee 1.25 1:40 
Di: Ge coe teanete denteveyenen 1.85@2.00 
i -ctenebahdeneeueb anaes eae 2.20@ 2.35 
icc pean ka eeh dae eee 2.70@2.95 
rn Oe. dk Ph. os cneesanee eee 5.75 @7.00 
a se: a er 1.75 @2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2.. .-$1.30@1.40 $1.20@1.30 
Extra clears ..... ~e++ 140@1.55 1.40@1.55 
po 8 Sl eS CO 2.05 @2.20 
RR ere sage gt 

Perfections a roe 2.85@3.10 2.95 @3.20 
Royals, 24”, A grade. 6.75 @7.00 

Dimension, 6/2, 36°. 2.35 @ 2.60 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Pe OG ibitertenaks hobs need 1.30@1.40 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears..........ee- 1.85@2.00 

50% premium clears...........+. 1.65@1.80 
se CESS WOUENORE) « ccccccccces 2.00@2.15 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
in ccoe kad deneiaee ee wae oaks 2.85@3.10 
EN aad rained one aa ewan s -75 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Struight Cars 
COON GER, Gla icccccctecveven $0.75@1.00 
Cen GO Di dics sccotcesaceus 80@1.00 
ee ae 95@1.05 


i vc ic nenccneesauwde 1.60@1.85 
SP er eer a See 0.76 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common 2....$0.80@1.00 *. 90@1.00 
00 


stars, 6 


Common stars, 5/2.... .80@1.00 
Common clears ....... 1.05@1.15 1 20@1. 30 
No, 2 perfections...... 1.60@1.85 1.45@1.70 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 15.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $38.00; No. 1 common, $36.00; No. 

2 droppings, $27. 00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $54.00 $66.00 $76.00 
GEORGIA AIR DRIED RooreRrs— 
Tomques and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE RooreRs— 
Toa and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE RovGH Pee No. 1— 
10-inch, $25.00. 12-inch, $26.5 
NortH CAROLINA PINE eg 


I se as eg ole e wa wee $40.00 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 

SEES, OE eee $59.00 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 

$48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $19.00; 


2x3-inch, 16-foot, $21.00. 


Rough, 2x10-inch, 
10- to 16-foot, 


$22.50. 


APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAk— 





4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
Oo Serer re $85@100 $100@ 115 $105@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 75 
MO. 3 COM... 02. 30@ 33 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 38@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN Rep Oak— 
|. RRS 66@ 82 75@ 85 90@100 
No, 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com..... 28@ 30 36@ 3:3 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
7 are 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 13@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
Ne. 3 cOm..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOPMY ..cce 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 

POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
NE) Sin arin otc a 85@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel. 60@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
i . scerad bat 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 
“a ae 33@ 36 40@ 43 45 48 
ee DG sect te 24@ 26 28@ 30 29 31 

MAPLE 
OO! eee 70@ 75 75@ 7 78@ 80 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 52@ 55 57@ 60 
Moe. 3 COM..cec 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., June 13.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Bevel — 44-inch 


“ ” “BR” 
4einch ...ccccccee $380 00 =e 00 $17.00 
Beinch ....-eeeeeee- 29.00 4.00 20.00 
6-inch ~etertess oa 24.00 20.00 


Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 


SO rrr re ieee sacks .- ++ 943.00 $32.00 
DT Citiereuweenetaieaiaw ae . 53.00 43.00 
PEE éxeeadvaaces vevanenne .. 62.00 oeee 

Pinish, B&better 

$28, S48 

or Rough 

SE sé ehesmankabine oes (tecneesewnee $ 50.00 
icc as ti Ged nia acaunes ous i thcin shoe tural os 
Dn tcceteaveuneend Sis ial enact ewe ne ee 
DEY iecccnentunveceseataddaevakdaaees- Se 
rr hitiimebweknwa a ae soc meee ‘ 90.00 
SESE sevece pike ry EUR ACaeaeewe TEES coe 
CN aiid ne wa uae rinks eneakabs ys 
1x22 and 24”.......... ss sata atdicaa Gila och ecu 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

Sor, © Wh Be seccee aemeewd etendune eu 


1x4”, fs S eee ere 
Discounts on Mouldings 


Made from 1x3” and under..............-55% 

Made from other sizes............ -45% 

For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
SOG GhaAuiiacceiaeeunccess aseenunnen 


Clear Zattice, S485, 4 to 16’ 


100 lin, ft. 
 Beksercenceyzescetembamnbenttieceiy: 
BEY vice vccssenesbnsasectecnvanverenn . «26 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are averages of actual carlot 
sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 
basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association for business done dur- 
ing the week ended June 6: 


13/16” Thick pe 7. 
114” ” 


2144” 

Clr. qtd. wht. Oe. 46 $00. 00 

Cir. qtd. red. 67.50 

Sel. qtd. wht. 0.50 — snl ait 

Clr. pln wht. 67.67 $46.00 $51.00 45.48 

Cie. Bem. FOG.ccs I 53.47 50.39 51.50 39.91 

Sel. pln. wht. 44.64 39.19 34.20 34.88 

On, Pam. POG. icc 45.97 40.01 31.94 31.02 

No. 1 common... 24.78 23.38 18.00 18.88 

No. 2 common... 12.05 pie core 
%,” Thick /16” Thick 
5 hed 1% ” on 1% ” 

Clr. qtd. wht.. $84.72 $98.50 

Sel. qtd. red..... 62.00 se oer 

Clr. pln. wht.... 59.86 $58.50 58.86 

Clr. pln. red.... 51.50 wine 50.14 Sean i 

Sel. pln. wht.... 41.00 anaes 47.48 $32.50 

Sel. pin. red..... 45.50 48.00 38.00 Pidale 

No. 1 common... “A ee 23.81 20.50 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., June 15.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 


White Southern Heart 

Oak Sap Pine Pine 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.15 $0.95 $1.80 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.05 .85 1.50 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. oo .75 1.28 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7” face.. .65 1.12 
No. 1, 6x6“, 8’, 6° fuce.. 33 55 96 
Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 


less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 
20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
See $35.00 $33.00 
7 oe Pee eee 32.00 30.00 
ee DG BU ake vieexeenes 30.00 one 
Southern sap piney untreated— 
ee Sees eee 27.00 t 
ST. a: Sty toni bs a Sree a asc 29.00 exes 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., June 13.—List price of logs: 


Fir: No. 1 $18; No. 2 $14; No. 3, $10. Some 
logs sell at $1 less, distress logs bringing 
lower averages. 

Cedar: Shingle logs $9@10; lumber logs, $20. 

Hemlock: No. 2 $10.50@12.50; No. 3 $9@11. 


Spruce: No. 1 $22@27; No. 2 $15@19; No. 
3 $10@12, 





June 20, 193) 


NORTHERN HARDWOOps 


Following are prices of northern h 

f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: ardwoods, 
AsH— 
4/4 $ Hay $ fs 60 ty ben 

pace 5. 40.00 $ 28. é. 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 45.00 3.00 " ih 
6/4 65.00 60.00 50.00 35 00 18.99 
8/4 85.00 75.00 55.00 40.00 18.99 
BircH— 
4/4 64.00 44.00 34.00 24.00 16.99 
5/4 68.00 48.00 38.00 28.00 17.99 
6/4 72.00 52.00 44.00 30.00 17.99 
8/4 77.00 62.00 54.00 36.00 18.99 
10/4 90.00 80.00 70.00 55.00 ; 
12/4 95.00 85.00 75.00 60.00 °°" 
16/4 130.00 115.00 100.00 Ets 
5/8 58.00 39.00 26.00 20.00 
3/4 60.00 42.00 30.00 21.00 
Thin 4/4 60.00 42.00 30.00 ae 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $26. 

For select red, add $10. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $60; one and two face clear, $42: 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $60, one and two face 
clear, $42. 

Sorr MaPpLe— 


inch and 


“fe ics TSS 40.00 32.00 22.00 16.00 
5/4... 62.00 47.00 38.00 27.00 17.9 
6/4 ... 65.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 17.00 
Ste «or CEOS 50.00 45.00 80.00 18.00 

Sorr Etm— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No.3 
4/4 ... 48.00 33.00 23.00 20.00 
5/4... 55.00 40.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 60.00 40.00 26.00 23.00 
8/4 65.00 15.00 32.00 23.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 

Rock ELM— 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 25.00 19.00 
B/S 2. 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
S76 .. 90.00 65.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 .. 95.00 75.00 38.00 265.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 ee 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 30.00 

BAsSsSWwooD— 
oe 55.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4 60.00 50.00 42.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
8/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 26.00 21.00 
10/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 35.00 ome 

12/4 80.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 

ieaiegiie: No.1l&better, 4/4, $65; or on 


grades, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; No. 1&better 4/4, 
$70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $50; 1x5-inch, $55. 


RED OAK— 


4/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18,00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4... 58.0 48.00 36.00 26.00 13.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 16.00 
6-4 75.00 55.00 40.00 30.00 16.00 
8/4 75.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 16.00 
10/4 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 eee 
12/4 110.00 90.00 80.00 42.00 
16/4 150.00 130.00 120.00 ome 
HARD MAPLE RouUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3A 


com. com. com. 

De s¢ctengea aaa xan ..$34.00 $24.00 $16.00 

De Wtetereeeewaeeeen et 36.00 26.00 18.00 

Sas Se VIE 28.00 18.00 

— No. 2 qn taal 

SFE wrtaecieedevanawesar ven ieebawn $38 

aif iii sacigh tedd ik aa eae ee wie el 31:00 

FAS _ Sel. No.1 (No.2 No. 3 

Oe -teusa $66.00 $56.00 $46.00 $32.00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $10; 10-inch and wider, $20; 
12-inch and wider, $30. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


June 13: Third 
$29.88 








Second 
$48.17 


First 
ie ee aa ae $58.98 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. > 
mills, lower Michigan: 








FAS No.1 &sel. 
Ce eee $ 86.00 
BN a aia tna Seances mtn 90.08 
| ESIC RE aA AES 96.0 
rea 100.00 
EE cc ae i aaah ia woken ee 150.00 138 
DUE caacawdeotandoarvecane Me 135. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended June 9, Chicago basis: 


61 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
CuM— RED OAK— 
Rep GUM z - 
FAS... 71.75@ 75.00 77.00 =... sss eee 76.25 Qtd.Noo1& oa 
a ES nn a eo a ee, eo ceice 46.25@ 49.75 fl sel, +++ 56.90@ 63.25 .......000ee St teeter eee cence eeenees 
ee. CE CMD ccukisvarens wecesavatens 90.0 Pin, FAS... 62.50 s eceseseccess $2.00 = = =—§—§ seecsoeveces 
ere pee oS oer he recesses 54.75 No. 1&sel. 39.00@ 46.00 42.75@ 50.25 54.75 52.75 
= 2... NE AM A Ee kn ay ee ce ae eee INO, LOOM asccesvicnes ——— i Wepevepeedee axeeetkewawien 
. m8 ome ' 7 Ruascs SE ae eee 000Ulté«*#!:*#§Wikeuwwemwar wcuae de wees 
SaP M ee — MixeD OAKkK— 
Qo. iasel. |........-.. 35.00" "+ 36.00@ 36.50 34.25@ 36.00 $4 Sd edge 30.75 scales Pe te PEMA: 
Pin. FAS... 35.00@ 38.50 ee Pp ‘ ' foeee 9 Ot epee ee ae eee eee er eer 
q esel. 26.50@ 30.25 32.50@ 34.00 38.00 = = = ——§ .....seeoees OPLAR— 
ol aepaall -<oaemamal eee) oo, “See eeenee nae SER ritmiiclhy: pibseddeddanw- + doen 
ee rpc eae ope tt, ES OC eT eee ee 
Black Gum— os . No. lcom. 31.25@ 38.00 38.00 33.50 33.50 
Qtd. FAS... 37.50 (vee e cece e ee teen eee eee Revs settee PN I es IE en, eR cao Talc cre nkidoraigian lions warmer 
mac  - Seth thbdebicedheakaaeae 39.00 No, 2-B... 22.50@ 23.50 26.00@ 26.25 .......-0000 secccccvvecs 
NO. 2.266 SOSD =—§- eee ee cece eer ee ens sescccercess Sort ELm— 
TUPELO— . oS ae a))63UCl( C:!dtCt~*~*«C«C mW ea ba ewe hea catenin 
Pin, FAS... 35.00 «= innncvcccccee secevceneves cescccsevers NO. 8 ccccce a jéé Aaserenee eee eae eweenahe .ahubiatleiinens 
Ma TRwel. FE.COD BIS  cncicrvevewss eveeuecsesse  svicesteeeinee CoTTron woop— 
sien Siete WOE ce wnnns ieee a iesiteinis “etc 
CD ccncckwkese stnuvvneveds 45.00 50.25 Se es é5ccessescns El, eR a aS BS NR 
No. 1 & sel. " WILLOw— 
WHND .. 86.25 4  —§«—-—scavvesccecce 33.00 35.25 No. 1&sel... 32.75 COTE Pr mer re 
No.2,WHND ..ccccsccees sevvcccceces 21.00 25.25 | a ees a | eweldewnnes ca abhewae aed  weweteaale eaten 
WHITE OAK— MAGNOLIA— 
i adds kde ccduenes: se uaebeniene 139.50 Ls Rn wie wid ka:e- 0% 46.50 55.75 
ed saibaheein. Neneeakeemer No. 1&sel... 37.00 2 #anenenenens 36.50 39.75 
Pin. FAS... 76.00@ 78.00 ............ SE OOOIOS OO ...nciccecters wk. Bawesss PR REE. Sch saS ieee” Feetenewenes pita tttttte 
a Sneek BOM WEG oc. oy aecnes! “Seoeuensenen 1.00 DE vcd crevasse ceate tedetiewarte “mieeuueuekee 24.00 
ee, ee.) | 6S e Re bee, “Kiee nee eae Fae aes hee ee PECAN— r 
, SE eee -lCU er ea TT eee ee nr MEE re ce Te ee ee 52.75 
—<—_ en = §=3=85)—h—(CtéC i eRe ORES e. “eRe e eee MED Scr a doit ate. .da hie Chie a eRe de-eue al ecmlaaatess 37.75 
We. F oi _—- i +«é q|x+x|f £S¢20(¢5:0;» -sees Soke heneeee . ehairemeue es Pele Biacekie. Reahetockeeul wemcamineneetee) dmlapaey ats 25.75 
also for inch common and better sap gum 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25. 


For Review of Market 


Conditions in Chicago District See Page 48. 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The northern 
pine market is quiet. Stocks carried by 


dealers and others are not as large as they 
often are at this season, and will probably 
have to be replenished before the summer is 
over. 


YORK, June 16.—No 


NEW improvement 
was noted during the last week in the buy- 
ing of southern pine by the _ railroads. 
Prices were extremely unstable, in some 
cases being below May figures. Several of 
the representatives said that if a raliy of 


business June or July, it 


would be 


were to come in 
purely temporary. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 15.—-Fir is being 
called for in limited quantities only, and the 
quotations so far have shown no stiffening 
of consequence. Distributors of fir state that 
they are getting business often over the 
lower prices on competitive woods, quota- 
tions on eastern stocks of a competitive char- 
acter remaining very low. 


KANSAS CITY,, MO., June 16.—There is 
certainly a limited market for fir. Yards are 
not buying at all, as they say they can not 
move the stocks they have on hand. Price 
reductions made no difference to buyers; they 
simply will not take hold. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames is disappointingly 
light. Prices look weaker. Only a really 
dificult schedule sells at $38 and ordi- 


hary frame schedules can be placed at $36, 
while some small mills will accept $35 for 
an easy order. There are bargain offerings 
of random lengths, ranging from $25 for 
2x3- and 4-inch to $35 for 2x10-inch. Boards 
are dull and cheap, but some competitive 
stock from the South and West is cheaper. 
Wide plump lath are scarce and very firm 
at $5 despite the very quiet inquiry. The 
1%-inch lath are rather more plentiful; it is 
Possible to buy at $3.50. 


NEW YORK, June 16.—Prices on spruce 
fell Slightly last week, because of competi- 
tion from southeastern European importa- 
tions, which are underselling even the spruce 


from Soviet Russia. One representative ex- 
plained that Soviet lumber had taken the 
European market away from the Slovakian 
mills, and that any price the latter could 
obtain in the United States was better than 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Local whole- 
salers say that a sale of eastern or northern 
boards is so seldom made of late that it is 
doubtful how little some mills would accept. 
Nominal prices are $28 for clipped, and $27 
for random, but a bid of $1 less might be 
acceptable. Western hemlock also is very 
quiet, but prices look steadier, due to lighter 
offerings and less cut-throat competition 
among sellers. The usual quotation on Bos- 
ton dock is $13.50 off Atlantic differentials, 
page 10%. 


WESTERN PINES 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The market in 
the western pines is not at all active, and re- 
tailers and industrial concerns are not buy- 
ing other than immediate needs. The amount 
of new construction work is small for this 
time of year. Prices are little changed, and 
some leading items, in which there seems to 
be a surplus, are weak. 





NEW YORK, June 16.—Western pine moved 
slowly all week, prices and volume being 
unchanged from the first week in June. One 
large company reported that it expected 
some big orders to be distributed among the 
different mills some time next week, but 
declined to state the nature of its informa- 
tion. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—Railroad 
buying was very limited last week. Car re- 
pairing, which has been going on here for 
the last few weeks, has ceased temporarily. 
Yard buying is light, as dealers say they 
have little demand. New business in west- 
ern pine is scarce. 


HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 15.—Prices of 
southern hardwoods remain low, but there 
is a slight tendency on the part of mills to 
tighten up a little on scarce items. Plain 
and quartered red oak, 4/4 No. 1 common 


and better, are among these, and sume Louis- 
are quoting them 
inquiry is 


iana mills 
Somewhat better 


$1@2 higher. 
being received 


from furniture factories. Body builders are 
also taking on more gum and oak, both di- 
mension and rough stock. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 15.—Hardwoed 
trade has taken on a rather spotty character. 
There are rather wide differences in the 
quotations. It is still a case of profits often 
being lost sight of in the scramble for busi- 
ness. Nor does the foreign market offer more 
encouragement, what with pressure to get 
prices down, and erders coming out sparingly. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The volume of 
hardwood trade continues small, though occa- 
sional inquiries and orders are received for 
stocks that are wanted immediately. Buyers 
have little lumber on hand, and are inclined 
to keep down their stocks as much as possi- 
ble until they see a general pickup in busi- 
ness. Some dealers feel that the outlook has 
lately improved to some extent. 





NEW YORK, June 16.—The hardwood 
market went lower this week than ever be- 
fore. Representatives and wholesalers re- 
port that collections from flooring contrac- 
tors are very difficult, and that some move 
may be made to return to the system of 
using lumber yards as agents in dealing 
with contractors. Actual orders declined 
somewhat last week, but there were as many 
inquiries as during the preceding week. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 15.—Most south- 
ern pine orders are of the fill-in variety, and 
for common building lumber. Several round 
lots of sheathing are being sold fer special 
construction jobs. Few changes are noted 
in mills’ quotations from those of the week 
previous. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 15.—Georgia pine 
quotatioms are little changed, and the move- 
ment holds up at the recent rate, or being 
perhaps a little brisker. The requirements 
of users of longleaf appear to be large 
enough to absorb mill output, now curtailed. 
For North Carolina pine there seems to be 
a somewhat better inquiry. Assortments of 
buyers have evidently been allowed to drop 
so low as to make additions necessary. A 
measure of caution is being manifested in 
the placing of orders. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Southern pine 
orders from New England customers are of 
slender volume, despite the very modest 
prices quoted for some items. Retailers’ in- 
terest in roofers is languid although they 


can buy 8-inch air dried at $21.59@22. The 
full range today for actual business in 
B&better partition is $38@39. Low for 


shortleaf flooring and top for longleaf 1x4- 


62 


rift, $66@75; C 
flat, $38@39. 


inch: B&better 
B& better 


rift, $51@56; 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—Trade in 
southern pine is fair, many purchases being 
made of mixed cars to round out depleted 
stocks Aside from one or two orders for 
crating lumber, there was little industrial 
demand Shipments to Texas yards con- 


tinued heavy, particularly to the oil field dis- 
tricts, but there was little new business 
placed. Prices have a downward trend. 


CYPRESS 


OHIO, 
with 


CINCINNATI, 
quiet, 


June 


prices 


15.—Buying of 


cypress is about steady. 


Some lots of tank cypress are being placed. 
A steady run of orders for finish items and 
some factory lumber comes from planing 
mills and interior trim factories, principally 


in the eastern States. 
cypress lumber is 


Not much lower grade 
moving. 

BALTIMORE, MD., June 15. 
for cypress is just about holding its own. 
High grade Gulf stocks are getting atten- 
tion from the builders and the millwork es- 
tablishments, who find the trend back to the 
use of cypress making some headway. Quo- 
tations on the general run of stocks are 
fairly steady. Many local yards are carrying 
‘ypress in moderate quantities, and holdings 
are likely to be added to in the near future. 


CLAPBOARDS 


The market 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Yard sales of 
clapboards are abnormally light. tetailers 
are carrying light stocks. The supply of 
eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards in first hands is so light that prices 
keep fairly steady. There are urgent offer- 
ings of clapboards from the West Coast and 


sellers are 
ing on red 


conciliatory, especially so in quot- 
cedars 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—Shingle and 





lath sales have been at a minimum for the 
last week. rei 
Business Changes, 
Incorporations, Etc. 
(Continued from Page 58) 
ing & Constructing Co., $5,000, old concern, 


Philadelphia 
RHODE 


Smith, Hardican Co., old convern 


ISLAND. Johnston—Centerdale Lbr. 
Co 
Providence Royal Moulding Co. 
TEXAS. Beaumont—Coole Lbr, Co. is decreas- 


ing capital from $150,000 to $125,000. 
Presidio Lbr. & Hardware Co., $60,000; A. Ullieca, 
Henry Brooks and R,. C. Anderson 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Farmers Box & 
Shingle Co., Inc., sawmill, logging and box manu- 


facturing; capital $15,000, chartered. A. E. Sund- 
strom interested. 
Seattle—J. R. Lewis Co., 


sawmill and building 
materials, incorporated; capital $50,000. - 
Hemphill interested . 

WISCONSIN Gillett—Northern Mfg. Co. 

La Crocse—Builders Lbr. Co., 100 shares n. p. v.; 


J. J., ©. C.-and H,. H. Weisse 
Milwaukee—Kitz Furniture Mfg. Co. began; to 
make novelty furniture 


Sheboygan—Sheboygan Coaster & Wagon Works. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA 


Bessemer—Sullivan-Lewis Lbr. Co. 
stock and equipment has been purchased af re- 
ceiver's sale by Lewis Lbr. Co., owned by B. M. 
Lewis 


Tuscaloosa—D. O.. Parker, of Tuscaloosa, has 
bought one-third interest in Parker Lbr. Co., Inc.; 
he organized the company 25 years ago but sold 
out a year ago 


ARKANSAS 


Van Buren—Twin City Lbr. Co. 
succeeded by Twin City Lbr. & Supply Co. Inc. 
CALIFORNIA Anderson Valley—B. F. Loomis 


has sold small sawmill to R. J. 


Finnie, of Gridley. 
San Bernardino—C, B 


Gibson, of Colorado, has 


purchased San Bernardino Lumber Co., Ltd., and 
will continue under Same name, 

Santa Rosa—Redwood Highway Lbr. Yard sold 
out 

Trucker Truckee Warehouse & Lbr. Co. suc- 
ceeded by Truekee-Tahoe Lbr. Co. 

FLORIDA. Coral Gables—Renuart Lumber 
Yards has consolidated Coral Gables Lbr. & Sup- 
ply Co, and Miami Shores Lbr. & Supply Co. 

IDAHO Sandpoint—-L. -W Curtis has  pur- 


chased the assets of the A. C. 
ILLINOIS 
moved to 


White Lumber Co. 
Chicago—Fort Dearborn Lumber Co. 
2709-17 Clybourn. 
Chicago—Rathbourne, Hair & Ridgway Co. 
Lake St. branch to Biltmore Box Co. 
Cropsey—C. H. Pratt sold te Cropsey Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co. 
Murphysboro 
by Huthmacher 


sold 


Jackson 


County Lbr. Co., owned 
brothers, 


has been sold to E. W. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Fix interests, of St, 
Emporia, Kan., has been put in charge. 

INDIANA Aurora—R, C. Mattox Lbr. Co. yard 
has been leased by Aurora Lumber Co., owned by 
Bert E. Seip, of Battle Creek, Mich. 

South Bend-——United States Lbr. & Supply Co. 
sold part of assets to National Lbr. Co, and busi- 
ness will be liquidated. 

LOUISIANA Campti—John L. Nehms has 
bought sawmill from Frost Lumber Industries and 
has started turning out 16,000 feet a day. 

MASSACHUSETTS. - Hay wood-Wake- 
field Co. plant has here from Wake- 
field. 

Worcester—Norton Co. has been 
merger of Norton Co., of Worcester, 
Manning Corp., of Troy, N. Y 
manufactures machinery used for abrasive pur- 
poses, and the second makes abrasive papers, 
Plants will be maintained separately. 

MICHIGAN. Ada-—Ada Lbr. & Coal Co. 
ceeded by MacFarlane & Erhardt. Mr. 
lane is in business at Lowell, Mich. 

Grand Rapids—American Seating Co. headquar- 
ters moved from Chicago to Grand Rapids. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pontotoc—Moore & 
R. B. Carr. 

MISSOURI. Bonne Terre—Bonne Terre Lbr, & 
Supply Co, succeeded by J. B. Govro Lbr. Co, 

MONTANA. tichey—Monarch Lbr. 
quartered at Great Falls, succeeded at 
Richland Lbr. Co., also in business at 

NEBRASKA. 


Louis, and W. A. Speer, of 


Gardner 
been moved 


formed by 
and Behr- 
The first company 


suc- 
MacFar- 


Carr now 


Co., head- 
tichey by 
Fairview. 
Hastings—R. ©. Fuller Lbr. Co, 
changed name to Home Lbr. Co, 
NEW YORK. Canastota—Barrett 


Lbr. Co. has 
assigned assets of $20,000 for 


benefit of creditors, 


whose claims amount to $30,000. Frank Skelton 
is head of the firm. 

Port Jervis—Guthrie & Horn becomes L. D. 
Horn & Son. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ashville—Mediterranean & 
General Traders, Inc., moved headquarters here 
from New York City. 
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High Point—Cummins 
Carolina Veneer Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
discontinuing. 
Camden-—Belk 
consolidated. 
TENNESSEE. MeMinnville—Seals-Dew Lbr, gp 
manufacturer, has been formed by E, Seals, 
operating hardwood sawmill and retail : 
E, W. Seals Lbr. Co., and Clarence T, Dews, who 
was connected with McMinnville Mfg. Co.,, operat. 
ing hardwood and flooring mill and retail yard, Mr. 
Dews has purchased half interest in the business 


WASHINGTON. Deep River—The Deep River 
Logging Co. is reported succeeded by the Koster 
Products Co, 

Everett—Snohomish 
been sold by R. M. 
Massar Lbr. Co., Arlington, 
Skagit County yards. Mr. 
yard independently under own name. 

Glenoma—wWilliam Dow reported sold his gay. 
mill near this place to G, W. Blankenship. 

Lynden—Columbia Lbr. Co. has __ consolidateg 
with Lynden Lbr. Co., and plant of Lynden com. 
pany will be remodeled to accommodate new (po. 
lumbia Lbr. Co Main structure will be rebuilt 
and extensive sheds and office facilities added, fp 
P. Walker, manager of Columbia company, will 
be manager, and M. F. Hone, owner of Lynden 
company, assistant. Mr. Hone bought the Lynden 
company about a year ago from Arthur Meenk, 

Seattle—Millard F. Shaw has purchased the 
lumber business of C. A. Scherlin. 

Snohomish—Charles Massar has purchased the 
lumber and building material business of Snohom- 
ish Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Hardman Lobr, Co, 
sold to Wilson Lbr. Co. 

Terra Alta—Hughes & Mayer succeeded by East 
End Planing Mill. 

WISCONSIN. 
will move here, 


Veneer Co. merged into 


Batesburg—Ward Lbr, Co 


Lbr,. Co, and Camden Lbr, Co 


Lbr. Co, 
Skalley 


Cedar & 
te Cc. H. Massar, of 
which owns several 
Massar will operate 


2nd, hag 


Menominee 
from 


Downing 


Mfg. Co, 
Downing, Wis. 
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COURTNEY FITCH BABCOCK, a brief an- 
nouncement of whose death on May 26 ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 
6, was born in Volney, Oswego County, N. Y., 
in March, 1847, on the old Babcock home- 
stead, which is about twenty-five miles north 
of Syracuse, and about three miles from the 
town of Fulton, N. Y., and was born in the 
first frame house built in the township, where 
his father had settled in the year 1805, hav- 
ing moved from Westerly, R. I. His father, 


Jesse Babcock, was engaged in farming, as 
well as running boats on the Oswego and 
Erie canals. He had one brother, Leman 


Burrell Babcock, who died about eleven years 
ago, and was the father of the four Babcock 
brothers, Edward V. Babcock, Fred R. Bab- 
cock, Oscar H. Babcock and Clarence L. Bab- 
cock. About thirty years ago he gave up his 
contracting business to become identified with 
the Babcock interests. 

Being a construction engineer of 
ability, having built several 
in Canada, he looked after the construction 
of the Babcock railroads, bridges ete., and 
as time rolled on, he took up his permanent 
residence as managing director of the inter- 


great 
railroad bridges 


ests of the Babcock Bros. Lumber Co., in 
Babcock, Ga., where he had been located 
until the time of his death, and actively 


engaged in looking after the affairs of that 
company. 

MRS. ADDIE BELLE COOK, wife of T. M. 
Cook, inspector for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, passed away Wednesday night, June 10, 
after a serious illness. Mrs. Cook was born 
48 years ago in Clarke County, Alabama, was 
a member of the Methodist Church and a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn for the last few years. Be- 
sides Mr. Cook and a son, Charles, her sur- 
vivors are her mother, Mrs. L. A. Clarke, and 
three sisters, all of Jacksonville, Fla.; one 
sister, of Little Rock, Ark.; three sisters and 
one brother, of Kansas City, Mo., and one 
brother living in Laurel, Miss. One of her 
brothers is N. L. Clarke, secretary of the 
A. O. Thompson Lumber Co., at Kansas City, 
Mo. Funeral was held Sunday, June 14, at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. H. WHITMER, a veteran lumberman of 
Sturgis, Mich., died June 11 at an age of 88. 
He was born in Bluffton, Ind., April 27, 1843. 
He enlisted in the 47th Indiana Regiment in 
1861, when 17, and fought during the entire 
Civil War, emerging in 1865 with the rank of 
captain. At the end of the war, Capt, Whitmer 
settled at Sturgis, and engaged in a number of 
lines of business. He owned and operated a 
lumber yard until 1910. From 1906 to 1910 
he had there as competitor Will A. Cavin, head 
of the Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, who 
speaks very highly of his character as a busi- 
ness man. 


LUCIUS E. FULLER, for many years con- 
nected with lumber trade journals in Chicago, 
died at his home in Los Angeles, Calif., June 
15, at the age of 76. “Lou” Fuller, as he was 
familiarly known, will be remembered for his 


friendly, lovable disposition and for his will- 
ingness always to do a favor for a friend, 


After severing his connection with lumber 
trade journal work in Chicago, he moved to 
Los Angeles several years ago. He is sur- 


vived by his widow, Mrs. Mabel Rodda Fuller. 

W. D. MAYFIELD, of the Mayfield Lumber 
Co., El Paso, Tex., of which city he has been 
a resident since 1904, died recently, at his 
home, 1304 Montana street. 


FRED A. MACHEN, of Toledo, Ohio, aged 
64, died May 30 at his home, 2495 Robinwood 
Ave., after an illness of a year. Before his 


illness he had been connected with the Acme 
Coal & Builders Supply Co. 

FRANK MICHELSON, of 
lumberman and real estate operator. He had 
been manager of the Johannesburg Manufac- 
turing Co.’s sawmill and lumber operations at 
Johannesburg, Mich., until fifteen years ago, 
when he went to Detroit. He was a director 
of the J. E. MelIvor Lumber Co. and of the 
Michelson Land & Home Co. 


Detroit, Mich., a 





J. B. SMITH, Spencer, N. C., 62, for many 
years engaged in the lumber business in 
Scotland County, North Carolina, retiring 


just a few months ago, died at his home here 
June 14, following several weeks illness. His 
widow and four sons survive him. 


WILLIAM H. HOLLENBECK, president of 
the Hollenbeck-Bush Planing Mill, of Fresno, 
Cal., died recently at his home in Fresno, at 
the age of 69, after a long illness. 

LONICE H. EDWARDS, a member of the 
Independent Lumber Co., of Tacoma, died 
June 11 at his residence at Day Island, near 
Tacoma. Mr. Edwards was 52 years of age 
and came to Tacoma from Oklahoma ten 
years ago. 


RAPHAEL DAIGLE, 81, 
retired Maine and Minnesota lumberman, 
died June 13, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. F. W. Mousseau, at Pelican Lake, near 
Pequot. The widow and a daughter survive. 


of Pequot, Minn. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BOSKEN, aged 77 years, 
wife of John Henry Bosken, retired lumber- 
man and former president of the Price Hill 
Lumber Co., died June 12 at the family resi- 
dence. She and Mr. Bosken celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary several months 
ago. Mrs. Bosken was survived by her hus- 
band, four sons and four daughters. 


J. G. TOMPKINS, for forty years manager 
of the Davidson & Case Lumber C0. 
at El Reno, Okla., died May 24 at an age of 
69. He was a native of Bloomington, Il. 


J. A. DEKLE, prominent retail lumber 
dealer at Jacksonville, Fla., died from 4 
heart attack on June 10 at his home, 315 Cot- 
tage Avenue. Mr. Dekle had been a resident 
of Jacksonville for twenty-five years. 
































